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HE big Compton news is 

the inclusion of a new Fact- 

Index, completely reset and 
expanded by 153 pages with more 
than 4,000 new fact entries. Pre- 
liminary to the expansion of the 
Fact-Index, Julia E. Elliott, li- 
brary indexer, made a year’s survey. A 
staff of trained Compton indexers worked 
for three years in the actual compilation 
of the index with Miss Elliott as con- 
sultant. 


In preparing the new index, constant 
use was made of the findings of the Cur- 
riculum Survey made at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, under the 
direction.of Dr. Herbert B. Bruner. This 
survey was made possible by a grant from 
the Curriculum Department of F. E. 
Compton and Company. 


Librarians of school and public libraries 
in seventeen cities coOperated for a year 
in searching the Compton Fact-Index for 
answers to difficult reference questions. 
Postcard reports were mailed at intervals 
to the Compton editorial department. 


Marion Horton, Assistant Librarian of 
the Library and Textbook Section of the 
Board of Education Library in Los An- 
geles and Editor of the A. L. A. Catalogs, 
checked fact entries on adult writers and 
wrote many new thumbnail biographies. 
Gladys English, Department Librarian, 
Work with Children, Los Angeles Public 


Library, likewise checked entries on juve- 





omment 


nile authors and illustrators and 
prepared new biographical ma- 
terial. 

An intensive survey was made 
to gather information on ex- 
plorers and pioneers who were 
important in local history in all 
parts of the United States, Canada, and 
Latin America. All geographical entries 
were revised for the latest spellings and 
population figures and hundreds of new 
entries were added. Similar work was 
done in the fields of science, art, music, 
botany, etc. 


Dr. Thomas G. Foran, Professor of 
Education, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, directed a Fact-Index survey from 
the standpoint of Catholic subjects. 
American history texts most widely used 
in Catholic elementary schools and Cath- 
olic high schools were checked, and 107 
new fact entries were added to those 
already included in the index. 


The exnansion and greater conven- 
ience of the new index are not limited 
to the fact entries. The index itself 
gathers quantities of material under 
broad headings in order to save the 
reader’s time. For example, under the 
heading Costume, a reader will find 
every picture and every bit of material 
on the subiect which is contained in 
the set. This section was expanded from 
a quarter of a column to three and a 
half columns. 
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It’s the little things that distinguish a Van Gogh from a 
copy ...a true pearl from a cultivated globule... a 
quality catalog card from a “just-as-good.” 


The importance of little things—eye-strain-free coloring, 
100 % new white rag stock, loft drying, uniform thickness 
—dis justified in Permalife Catalog Cards, for instance, 
because they are better at first... stay better longer. 


The thought and research that preceded Permalife Catalog 
Card specifications and the painstaking care exercised 
during their manufacture are brilliantly reflected in their 
performance: 


Fo've deliberately destroyed thousands of Permalife 
Caraiog Cards to prove their permanence in library use . . . 
mechanical eyes have peered at their restful green “sight- 
saver” color to prove reduced ecye-strain while robot 
fingers have endlessly erased and re-written cards to 
prove exceptional crasive qualities and resist to per- 





spiration, soil and grime. 


Yes, we've done all these things because we know you 
recognize the importance of little things—and want 
beter catalog cards. 
eee 

Permalife Catalog Cards are the best catalog cards you 
can buy. Yet, through the years they'll cost no more. In 
all Library Bureau producte—book pockets to museum 
casee—you'll find thie true: 


Lib Bureau products are better 
ot first ... stay better longer. 
ee 
When next you need library supplies, furniture or equip- 
ment call in the Library Representative of Remington 
Rand. He'll place at your disposal specialized library ex- 
perience and a gamut of library items to match your most 
exacting requirements. Why not call him in today? 


Library Bureau pivisionor Remington Rand Inc. 
BUFFALO 


























Contemporary Catholic Authors: 
Paul Claudel, Poet-Pilgrim 


By BERNARD A. Facreau, Docteur de |’Université de Paris 
Chairman, Department of Modern Languages, 
College of Mount Saint Vincent, New York 








Paul-Louis-Charles-Marie Claudel was 
born August 6, 1868 at Villeneuve-sur- 
Fére-en Tardenois (Aisne). His father, 
Louis-Proper Claudel, was a government 
official, and his mother, née Louise Cécile 
Cerveaux (1839-1929), was the daughter 
of wealthy farmers. Although born and 
raised as Catholics both were unfortu- 
nately, like many of their generation, in- 
different to religion. Paul, one of three 
children, inherited a strong body (see any 
picture), a forceful temperament, and 
that which is much rarer, un bon sens 
paysan. 


Claudel’s childhood studies, due to 
frequent displacements of the family, 
were irregular and unsubstantial. His 
early religious education ended with his 
First Communion. After sojourns at 
Bar-le-Duc, Nogent-sur-Seine and Wassy, 
the Claudel family moved to Paris in 
1882. This enabled the daughter, Ca- 
mille Claudel, for whom Paul has ex- 
pressed great admiration and affection 
(Positions et propositions) to continue 
her studies in sculpture under the direc- 
tion of Rodin; and Paul to enter the Lycée 
Louis-le Grand. 

At that date, Taine, Berthelot and 
Bernard were sacrificing Faith on the 
altars of their Science, and Renan had 
tried in vain to strip Christ of His Di- 
vinity. The young lycéen was dazzled and 
duped by the glittering half-truths of 
their materialist and determinist teach- 
ings. He lost faith in God and almost 
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lost faith in himself in the barren prison 
of Pessimism and Despair which his in- 
tellectual curiosity, ill-digested readings 
and sophistic dialectics eventually created 
for him. Poetry alone offered some sol- 
ace and an avenue of escape to his tor- 
tured but stubborn spirit, and strangely 
enough, it was Baudelaire’s and Rim- 
baud’s which set Claudel on the way of 
conversion. This event unexpectedly 
took place at the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, December 25, 1886. 

Recapturing a lost belief is an exacting 
and painful physical and spiritual ordeal, 
and four years elapsed—years of an- 
guish, uncertainty and mortification— 
before Claudel’s faith was nurtured into 
the unalterable intellectual and moral 
conviction it has proved itself to be. Ma 
conversion (an indispensable text), pub- 
lished in the Revue des Jeunes, October 
10, 1913, belatedly revealed the essence 
of that tragic struggle, but Claudel had 
long since completely capitulated. 

Soyer béni mon Dieu, qui m’aver dé- 
livré des idoles, 

Et qui faites que je n’adore que Vous 
seul, et non point Isis et Osiris, 

Ou la Justice, ou le Progrés, ou la 
Vérité, ou la Divinité, ou VHu- 
manité, ou les Lois de la Nature ou 
l’Art, ou la Beauté. . .! 





1. Be Thou blessed, O Lord, Who hast delivered me 
from idols, 
And Who hast made me to adore but Thee alone, 
and not Isis and Osiris, 
Or Justice, or Progress, or Truth, or Divinity, or Hw- 
manity, or the Laws of Nature or of Art, or 


Beauty . .. Cinq grandes odes: Magnificat 
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Claudel’s adherence to Catholic doc- 
trine marks the real beginning of three 
separate yet highly integrated endeavors, 
all stemming from and conditioned by a 
living Faith: his professional career; his 
poetic experience; his spiritual progress. 
Each warrants special consideration and 
study beyond the compass of this brief 
review of his achievements, as man of 
affairs, artist and Christian. 


At twenty, Claudel realized that litera- 
ture alone, despite his love for it, would 
never satisfy his sense of reality and his 
craving for action. He finally entered 
the consular service after two years of 
professional training in the financial sec- 
tion of the School of Political Sciences. 
There have followed forty-six years of 
continuous, conscientious and successful 
service to his country among all races 
and in all parts of the world: New York 
(1893), Boston (which Claudel disliked), 
fourteen years in China, Germany (ex- 
pelled in 1913), Italy, Brazil, Sweden, 
Washington (1927-1933), Belgium; Vice- 
Consul, Consul, Consul-General, Minis- 
ter, Ambassador. Long years of exile 
(Vers d’exil) and harassing responsibili- 
ties—surveys, reports, accords, missions, 
pacts—requiring not only precise and 
wide knowledge and an overwhelming 
capacity for work, but intelligence, cour- 
age, patience, tenacity and tact. Such is 
Claudel’s impressive record of patriotic 
devotion and industry. Honorably re- 
tired in 1936, he has since then been 
writing, lecturing (he is a good speaker 
and always has something interesting to 
say) and publishing old and new works. 
He divides his time between Villeneuve- 
sur-Fére, now in German hands for the 
third time (Germanie, O Cain entre les 
peuples . . .) within his life span, Paris 
and the Chateau de Brangues (Isére) in 
Unoccupied France, where he is at pres- 





ent.2 Since the beginning of World War 
II, Claudel has frequently appealed to 
the German people to overthrow the 
Nazi government (Addresse au peuple 
allemand, broadcast October 29, 1939) 
and is now offering articulate, if passive, 
resistance to Hitler (homme sans foi ni 
loi); and, insofar as we can learn, op- 
position to the Vichy government of col- 
laboration as well. 

Before his conversion Claudel had al- 
ready written L’endormie, a poetical fan- 
tasy (Fauns and Satyrs harass and dupe 
an imaginative poet), significant only for 
the burgeoning talent it manifests; Une 
mort prématurée, which the author de- 
stroyed; Téte d’or, a nightmarish drama 
which loosely unfolds in an atmosphere 
of disconcerting and abstract symbolism. 
Aeschylian and Biblical in inspiration, 
and undeniably powerful, it is the epic 
of man’s impotence in the face of Death 
and the destitution of Life without God. 
The Nietzschean hero, Golden Head, who 
is stricken down after reaching the sum- 
mits of Human Power, symbolizes Hu- 
manity’s futile effort to “possess” the 
Earth through Pride, Ambition and 
Force. The author’s implied criticism of 
and victory over Egoism is the only 
gleam of Faith in the play’s atmosphere 
of pagan desolation. 

Spiritual certitude not only affirmed 
and transformed Claudel’s innate talent 
into distinctive and superior powers of 
insight, feeling and expression but also 
unlocked inexhaustible “visible and in- 
visible” sources of poetic inspiration. 
Simultaneously, with a Catholic concept 
of life there was revealed a Catholic con- 
cept of the Universe, and the realization 
that “art and poetry are also Divine 
things”; and that the poet’s vocation is in 





2. According to letter received from his son, M. Henri 
Claudel, dated October 8, 1941. 








reality an apostolate. Meditation upon 
this discovery led Claudel to formulate 
a highly individual system of metaphysi- 
cal and aesthetic principles (within the 
framework of Catholic theology and 
dogma), the essence of which are ex- 
pressed in his Art poétique, consisting of 
two parts: Connaissance du temps and 
Traité de la co-naissance au monde et de 
soiméme. These principles form the 
keystone upon which are based Claudel’s 
entire literary efforts, regardless of what 
form—play, poem or essay—they may 
take. In fact, his works often serve as 
vehicles for their further elaboration and 
refinement. An incomplete but substan- 
tial analysis follows. 

God is the center of Claudel’s Uni- 
verse, and in it Free Will and Grace are 
operative. Everything comes from God 
and must return to Him. His decrees 
are eternal, and everywhere one turns he 
finds His laws. Transgression against 
these bring suffering and sterility. All 
things co-exist in a natural, hieratic order 
and have eternal as well as terrestrial 
connections. All things have a meaning. 
They are “of God, a partial, intelligible 
and delectable image”. No thing sub- 
sists or stands alone, distinct though it 
be from other things, and from the whole, 
but finds its complete meaning only 
through them. (Claudel’s concept of 
the universe is organic and not mechan- 
istic—causes never have the same effect, 
since no one can be truly isolated from 
the others.) All that is, tends to be- 
come more complete, movement being a 
permanent and universal act of nature, 
and creation a continual process. To 
know through the intellect—and man 
alone of all creatures and things has this 
power and freedom—is to participate in 
this creation. He alone can stop and 
ask himself, Who am I? and Where am 
I?, and read his position in relation to 
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the Center, the other parts and the 
whole. But to know is not enough, one 
must also love all things, for God is 
Omnipresent. The poet, working under 
the eye of his Maker has a sacred duty 
to perform. He must study the uni- 
verse about him— it is waiting to be 
understood and loved, as is the Creator 
—and having discovered the patent and 
secret relationships between things—signs 
and symbols of an Inner Reality—he 
must, in imagination, co-operate with the 
Creator, in creating an ever-changing 
world by first appropriating and then 
translating it into images and sounds, 
“the intelligible word”. By thus com- 
bining a realistic and a mystical vision of 
life the poet attains a cosmic or total 
point of vantage from which to con- 
template all things. 


Salut donc, 6 monde nouveau a mes 
yeux, 6 monde maintenant total! 
O credo entier des choses visibles et 
invisibles, je vous accepte avec un 

coeur catholique.’ 


Having, “as the web grew and the pat- 
tern of life expanded”, conceived this 
grandiose plan—a twentieth century po- 
etical Summa— Claudel proceeded to 
reconstitute the world by a poetic con- 
quest of Space, Time and Thought. To 
more effectively achieve his design, he 
freed himself from traditional “measure- 
ments”, forms, rhythms, grammar and 
language whenever it suited his purpose, 
and actually evolved an elastic, psalmic 
versicle, half-prose-half-verse, unrhymed, 
unassonanced, and based on a respira- 
tory rhythm.’ Deftly employing his po- 





3. Cinq grandes odes: L'esprit et l'eau. 

4. Cf. Peacock, Vera. “Paul Claudel.”” Modern Lan- 
guage Forum 25:170. The foundation of the theory 
lies in a physiological need. Since the respiration 
varies in different stages of emotion, the lines must 
dilate or contract to express the exact emotional state 
desired. This leads to lines of all length and to 
strange pauses and transitions.” 
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etical genius—Claudel is a conscious ar- 
tist—he embraces the Universe incrusted 
in the seven seas by placing the setting 
of his plays in different countries in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America. Past 
and Present are made one by situating 
the action in different periods of history 
from 2400 B. C. to modern times. All 
phases of human thought, philosophical, 
religious, political, scientific, social, liter- 
ary and artistic, from the Sacred Books 
of the East to the Bible, Buddha to Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, Aeschylus to Shake- 
speare, Newton to Darwin, Vergil to 
Verlaine, Napoleon to Hitler, are inven- 
toried by allusions and references which 
find place in his various works. This 
stupendous recension of ideas, civiliza- 
tions, peoples and nature in all its as- 
pects, visible and invisible, is captured 
and mirrored in miniatures or in vast, 
synthetic visions, metaphorically ex- 
pressed, where God and man, the super- 
natural and the natural, saint and sinner, 
the real and the abstract, the planets and 
the flowers, the beautiful and the gro- 
tesque are juxtaposed in primitive and 
incongruous association resulting in curi- 
ously beautiful but often hermetic and 
disconcerting effects. 


Having, through his intelligence and 
imagination, gathered and bound together 
the “octave of Creation” in garlands of 
lyrical and religious verse (Cinq grandes 
odes, Cantate a trois voix, La messe la- 
bas, Corona benignitatis anni Dei), hav- 
ing lavished upon it, not a pagan nor a 
pantheistic adoration, but the Christian 
love and penetration of a Saint Francis 
of Assisi or a Saint John of the Cross, 
the poet, with an humble prayer in his 
heart for these providential wonders, of- 
fers it up to the Creator in a joyful act 
of consecration. 

This macroscopic view of the finite and 


infinite planes upon which human des- 
tiny unfurls itself in its conscious or un- 
conscious effort to complete itself in God, 
its Beginning and End, gave Claudel, the 
Christian and the poet, a new and dra- 
matic concept of man, his role and signifi- 
cance in the Divine scheme. Man’s re- 
fusal, or failure to play the role assigned 
to him in an Ordered universe, a role 
which he learns through “divine revela- 
tion or more frequently by the exercise 
of those superior faculties which he pos- 
sesses, reason and intuition”,> and the 
inevitable consequences which attend 
that failure, form the basis of the au- 
thor’s ideological plays, while Claudel’s 
thought, study and ruminations on the 
theological, metaphysical and moral 
problems involved give them their tex- 
ture. Traditional molds and treatment 
here no longer suffice—hence the strange, 
unconventional, sometimes enigmatic 
character of the presentations. 

Dramatic unities are of little conse- 
quence in these dramas. The time can 
be any time and the setting anywhere— 
the world is a passing phase in a Chris- 
tian’s life, and a few graphic details suf- 
fice to indicate its existence. A char- 
acter’s nationclity and name (Claudel 
invents some curious ones—sometimes in 
humorous derision) are unimportant, 
providing some feature, eccentricity, de- 
formity or article of clothing differentiate 
him from his fellow beings. The con- 
versation and behaviour of protagonists 
are also extraordinary. They speak ir- 
relevantly, soliloquize in company, inter- 
rupt each other, or fail to answer when 
questioned. All these elements of con- 
ventional realism are retained, seemingly 
through duress, and to a certain extent 
for their symbolical value, but they are 
effectively subordinated to the “real” 


5. Peacock, op cit., p. 175. 
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drama. For Claudel, this is the spiritual 
struggle continually taking place in the 
souls of his characters. They are living 
men and women, individualized by what 
they feel and think and say; creatures 
freighted with passions, vices and imper- 
fections, who, in spite of their Adamic 
heritage, aspire to God, without Whom 
they cannot exist, whether this fact be 
apparent to them or not, or whether, 
knowing it, they refuse to acknowledge 
their dependence upon Him. They live 
on, their vision of the Eternal blurred 
and obscured by self-love and love of 
earthly things, until such time as Divine 
Grace begins to act upon them, percep- 
tibly. From the Will’s refusal to accept 
the salutary renunciations and sacrifices 
(Claudel like Chesterton seems attracted 
by the paradoxical aspects of Christian- 
ity) which Grace imposes upon it are 
born conflicts of stark and tragic solem- 
nity. The intensive emotion generated 
by this interior struggle and expressed in 
lyrical outbursts, sincere, authentic and 
unhampered by conventionalities, gives 
life and a deeper reality to the drama. 
The action is not progressive but discon- 
tinuous, proceeding as it were by succes- 
sive explosions of feeling, with emotions 
paralleling each other in different char- 
acters but rarely coming into actual con- 
flict. Compared to this action from with- 
in, situations and external action are only 
incidental, occasionally necessary, but on 
the whole, merely reminders that, after 
all, this struggle within a soul has an 
earthly locale, and that in Catholic the- 
ology the soul is never disassociated from 
the body until after death. Obviously 
dramas of such loose and apparently ar- 
bitrary construction are difficult and 
sometimes impossible to produce, and 


are more effective when read than when 


played. 





The situations and means of perfec- 
tion imagined by Claudel for the spiritual 
regeneration of his characters are con- 
ceived with a primitive faith, and the 
ordeals are sometimes inordinately harsh 
and severe. Yet they develop in an atmo- 
sphere of Christian understanding and 
charity, with Grace emerging (plausibly) 
triumphant no matter how long or tortu- 
ous the spiritual combat. The themes 
of Claudel’s principal plays are inspired 
by different Commandments of the Deca- 
logue but there is, as there should be, a 
special emphasis placed upon the teach- 
ings of the First Commandment, and 
those of its corollary. Rien n’est, exclaims 
Besme, in La ville, a social drama por- 
traying the rise and fall of a material 
civilization. Man may build or he may 
destroy but dissatisfaction inevitably re- 
sults unless actions are motivated by 
Christian justice and love. L’échange 
indicts divorce, and compares the love 
that serves and cannot be bought with 
the selfish, illicit love which sows mis- 
fortune. Le repos du septiéme jour is a 
masterful evocation of a Chinese em- 
peror’s journey to the Kingdom of the 
Dead. Having sacrificed himself for the 
happiness of his people, he returns with 
symbolic proofs of the inexorable con- 
sequences of sin, and a warning that the 
Sabbath should be kept holy. Most of 
the action of Partage de midi, Claudel’s 
most psychological and most “modern” 
play, also takes place in China. Turbu- 


lent tale of the tragic expiation of a sin- 
ful passion, it shows that God and not 
Woman is the true object or final end of 
human love. This drama ends one cycle 
and begins aonther. Succeeding plays ac- 
centuate the sanctifying effects of renun- 
ciation. Heroic souls, principally women, 
are called upon to make the greatest sac- 
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rifices, and never falter. Sygne, in L’otage, 
rebelliously but gradually forfeits her 
earthly happiness and stifles her natural 
impulses, to marry Turelure, an unmiti- 
gated scoundrel. She does this upon the 
advice of the Abbé Badilon in order to 
save the Pope, who is a fugitive from 
Napoleon, and whom she is harboring in 
her domain. Loyal to Faith, she makes 
a supreme gift of herself in a voluntary 
act which as the Abbé tells her “neither 
I, nor men, nor God, even, asks”. Ture- 
lure later meets death at the hands of 
his own son in a second play Le pain dur, 
an appalling picture of an appalling so- 
ciety. Le pére humilié completes the 
trilogy which has Revolutionary politics 
and social changes for its background. In 
this play, the hero overcomes his legiti- 
mate repugnances to save family honor. 
L’annonce faite 4 Marie, Claudel’s most 
Christian and most perfect drama, is a 
lasting testimonial to his patience and 
artistic probity. First written as La jeune 
fille Violaine in 1892, it was revised in 
1896, and according to the Nouvelles 
Littéraires,6 Claudel is rewriting it a 
fourth time in preparation for its pro- 
duction at the Comédie Francaise. Never 
satisfied with his thought or its expres- 
sion, he constantly modifies both to fit 
his ever deepening concepts of life. The 
sublime story of Violaine’s self-immola- 
tion symbolizes Christ’s death on the 
Cross and the Christian concept of char- 
ity, epitomized in the words of Violaine’s 
father: 


Est-ce que le but de la vie est de 
vivre? ... 

Il n’est point de vivre, mais de mourir, 
et non point de charpenter la croix, 
mais d’y monter et de donner ce que 
nouns avons en riant! 





6. March 31, 1939. 


La est la joie, la est la liberté, la est la 
jeunesse éternelle.’ 

Le soulier de satin is Claudel’s magnum 
opus, the most ambitious and the most 
disconcerting product of his genius. No 
summary of its contents is adequate. 
Symphonic in conception, it embraces his 
favorite themes. Synthetic in composi- 
tion, it integrates all dramatic techniques 
and all types of verse in a fusion of mys- 
ticism, romanticism and realism. Heaven, 
the Oceans and the Continents form the 
setting; the Renaissance, the time; God, 
angels and creatures, the protagonists. 
But to Dona Prouheze and Rodrigo noth- 
ing of all this matters save their boundless 
love, a love forbidden by an Eternal de- 
cree, the marriage sacrament. God wants 
Rodrigo to love Him alone. But Rodrigo 
prefers the love of woman and the pos- 
session of the earth. God will not be 
so easily thwarthed; Prouheze shall be- 
come His Divine instrument, for all 
things minister to His purpose, “even 
sin”. Kept apart by circumstance but 
living for each other, they finally meet 
after years of suspense. Then the Divine 
noose tightens, and holds Rodrigo fast. 
Freed by her first husband’s death, Prou- 
heze has married Don Camillo, to hold 
Mogador for Spain. She would flee with 
Rodrigo, but Camillo’s infidel soul must 
be saved. What is his decision? She 
has made hers. 

Sois généreux a ton tour! Ce que j'ai 
fait, ne peux-tu le faire a ton tour! 
Dépouille-toi! Jette tout! Donne 
tout afin de tout recevoir!® 





7. But my little daughter Violaine has been wiser. 

Is the object of life only to live? 

It is not to live, but to die, and not to hew the cross, 
but to mount upon it, and to give all that we have, 
laughing! 

There is joy, there is freedom, there is grace, there is 
eternal youth! 

L’Annonce faite 4 Marie, Act IV, sc. V. 
8. Be generous in thy turn, as I have done canst not 
thou do likewise? Strip thyself! Cast off everything, 
give all to get all! 
The satin slipper: Third Day, Sc. XIII. 
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Consummatum est! Through Prouheze, 
Rodrigo has learned, a bitter but salutary 
lesson, that God tolerates no love but 
love of Him, and self-love and love of 
Creatures only through Him.’ 

In addition to his serious plays, Claudel 
has found time to translate the tragedies 
of Aeschylus; to laugh in Protée; to dream 
in L’ours et la lune; to imitate the Jap- 
anese in La femme et son ombre; to col- 
laborate in the composition of a ballet, 
L’homme et son désir, and a dramatic 
oratorio, Jeanne D’Arc au biicher. His 
most recent contribution to the theatre, 
Le livre de Christophe Colomb, repre- 
sents a more or less successful effort to 
fuse several arts into one; poetry, drama, 
music, chorus and cinematic photog- 
raphy. The libretto is particularly in- 
teresting: Columbus, upon dying, be- 
comes a spectator and judge of his own 
career. 

Since that day when, at Notre Dame 
de Paris, Claudel was overwhelmed by 
“Someone who was within me more my- 
self than I” his whole effort has been 
“turned” toward the Cross in an act of 
faith and love. His spiritual itinerary, 
with its pauses and progressions, is re- 
flected in his daily life and confessed 
with almost brutal objectivity in his 
works. The stages of this evolution can 
be indicated here, but only an intimate 
knowledge of the Christian together with 
an intensive scrutiny of the texts would 
reveal it in all its richness and detail. 

Ma conversion discloses that having 
found faith, Claudel made the study 
of religion his dominant interest. The 
Bible, Pascal, Bossuet’s Elévations sur les 
mystéres and his other treatises, Aris- 
totle, Baudelaire’s Ecrits posthumes, the 
Imitation (which, with the Ecclesiasticus 





9. Cf. Fumet, S. “Dona Merveille.”” Etudes Carmédii- 


taines 16:160-82. 1931. 


has greatly influenced the Claudelian 
theatre) re-oriented his thought and 
strengthened his belief. A further period 
of investigation begins with the study of 
the history of religions, St. Thomas, St. 
Augustine and the Patristics, and after a 
retreat at Ligugé, where the cloister seems 
to beckon, ends with the writing of the 
Art poétique and the Abrégé de la doc- 
trine chrétienne. Then commences a 
lay apostolate exercised with all the zeal 
and conviction of a missioner; directly, 
through personal contacts with Jacques 
Riviére, Jammes, Gide, Duhamel, Alain 
Fournier, Madaule and others, some 
of whom become converts; indirectly, 
through his great plays and poems. 
Claudel, the polemist and apologist, soon 
develops, defending and explaining the 
Faith in letters, prefaces, lectures and 
essays (Toi, qui es-tu?, Figures et para 
boles). Attracted from the first by the 
external beauties of Catholic ritual, 
Claudel searches for and grasps the real 
significance of the Mass in La messe 
la-bas, the liturgical year and the church 
calendar in the Hymns of the Corona 
and Feuilles de saints. Penetrating further 
and further into religion, the Catholic 
poet at last confronts that most mystical 
of mystical books, the Bible. L’éspée et 
le miroir, Le poéte regarde la croix, L’in- 
troduction au livre de Ruth, Les aven- 
tures de Sophie represent his efforts (still 
being diligently pursued) to discover and 
explain the significance of parts of “that 
immense cryptogram wherein God has 
hidden Himself”.!° 


Everything is not perfect in Claudel’s 
works. He is prolix, obscure and often 
unintelligible. His poetical liberties are 
sometimes licenses. Some of his plays 
are unplayable. Points of his metaphysics 





10. Rousseaux, André. Littérature du XX sidcle, p. 137. 
Paris, Albin Michel, 1939. 
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are contestable; and his theology here and 
there may border on the unorthodox. 
But then no grain is without chaff, and 
no one will deny that the sower’s seed 
has ripened into a rich harvest. Sublim- 
est Catholic poet since Dante, theatre 
classic, he has excelled in other fields as 
well. Connaissance de lest, Positions et 
propositions, L’oiseau noir dans le soleil 
levant, Mystique des pierres précieuses, 
Conversations dans le Loir-et-Cher prove 
him to be—French Academy notwith- 
standing—one of the best critics and 
prosewriters as well as one of the most 
profound thinkers of our age. 

Nor is Claudel a dreamer or a “Saint”. 
This mystic is a hard-headed realist, 
father of a large family, and like most 
people, burdened with cares. A Chris- 
tian Pilgrim, now in the evening of life, 
but unlike most of us, a Pilgrim who 
knows who he is and where he is, he 
wends his way humbly, conscious “of 
the good I have not done and of the evil 
in me which I have been unable to pre- 
vent . . . and without much hope of be- 
coming better, excluded from one world 
as from another”."! 
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Democracy’s Defense: Christian Libraries’ 


By WiLuiaM A. FrrzGerALp, Pu.D., Retiring President; 
Librarian, Brooklyn Preparatory School 








Lecturing to a group of educators dur- 
ing the past year Dr. Mortimer J. Adler 
of the University of Chicago charged 
American educators with a serious in- 
dictment, that of being positivists. More- 
over, in very direct words, he claimed 
that because of their tenets they con- 
stituted one of the greatest threats to 
democracy. Let me quote from his ad- 
dress, “God and the Professors”: 

“I say that the most serious threat 
to Democracy is the positivism of the 
professors, which dominates every as- 
pect of modern education and is the 
central corruption of modern culture. 
Democracy has more to fear from the 
mentality of its teachers than from 
the nihilism of Hitler.” 

If I may be permitted to paraphrase 
Dr. Adler may I suggest that American 
educators in the persons of librarians can 
suffer the same indictment just so long 
as they place all their faith in science 
and neglect the bases of intellectual 
thought and action—real philosophy and 
real religion from which flow the only 
real democratic theory and practice. 

I have used the term “democracy” and 
its adjective “democratic”. What con- 
cept arises when the word is mentioned, 
when it is heard thundering over the 
radio, when in extra large type it is seen 
in periodicals and newspapers, when it 
is uttered by statesmen and demagogues 





1. Delivered by title at the annual conference of the Cath- 
olic Library Association in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
April, 1941. 
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in speeches throughout the land? We 
hear and we read, also, of the need for 
its defense. Real democracy, it seems to 
me, springs from a belief in the equality 
and the brotherhood of man, based in 
turn, upon recognition of, and a depend- 
ence on a Supreme Being. As Chris- 
tians, as products of Western culture, as 
librarians, you agree with me, I am sure. 
How can our libraries safeguard democ- 
racy? How can our libraries care for the 
needs of our democracy, aiding it in its 
constitutional objectives: 
“to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquil- 
ity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty to our- 
selves and our posterity?” 
How can we secure and defend equality 
of rights? 


To defend our democracy first we must 
defend our homes, which, in the form of 
our families, represent the basis of the 
stability upon which the country rests. 
If we help our family life to fulfill its 
functions, to recognize its rights and its 
duties we shall have little to worry about 
in regard to the state, which after all, is 
the sum total of the families of the land. 
In defending the families we shall defend 
our democracy. 


All of this discussion of family and 
state may seem far-fetched in talking of 
books and libraries. However, if our 
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readers, who come from American 
homes and belong to families, are in- 
fluenced by what they read, certainly a 
grave responsibility devolves upon those 
who select books, who present these 
books to a public, and who engage count- 
less methods of publicity to insure their 
being read by that same public. In such 
circumstances Book Selection, Readers’ 
Advisory Service and Library Publicity 
mean much not only to the libraries but 
more so to those who use the libraries 
and to those who direct the libraries. 


In our Catholic educational institu- 
tions if we are to fulfill the pedagogical 
reason for our existence as Catholic edu- 
cators— rightly we should emphasize 
books which present the Catholic prin- 
ciples essential for the solution of social 
problems, not only in regard to labor and 
capital, but also in regard to marriage, 
education, sanctification, art. We should 
buy books on these subjects, we should 
publicize them, we should recommend 
them to our students. Moreover, we 
should look for them in our public li- 
braries where we must be certain that 
they are not all classified in the field of 
religion, that they are not viewed as sec- 
tarian because they are captioned Cath- 
olic, that they are not saved for, and 
recommended to, Catholics, alone. 


In these days to popularize the ency- 
clical labors of the last few popes is a 
big chore for us and one of paramount 
importance if we are to change—really 
to revolutionize—the viewpoints of the 
public and to bring that vast public to a 
defense of democracy’s equality of rights 
and of justice for all. In that lies the 
new order, an order based not on Marx- 
ian materialism, not on pure science, but 
on the Christ-given doctrine of existence, 
interpreted and applied by Christ’s vicars 





to present day life. The new order will 
be a return to the Christian principles 
upon which our democracy has been 
built and to which it owes its reason for 
existence. Any and all books which 
make more evident the papal teaching 
on social conditions should be placed in 
all our libraries and introduced to all 
our readers, because such writings show 
the true principles of individual rights 
and duties, the proper place of the family 
in society, the correct concepts of the 
real democratic state, the state which 
exists to serve the families which con- 
stitute it. Certainly the absorption of 
such thought turned into action is the 
greatest defense of democracy which we 
can visualize. 


Our public libraries have a tremend- 
ous role to play in this defense of democ- 
racy, because as we well know, the public 
libraries serve members of families from 
all classes of society and of all ages and 
with all types of intellectual inquiry. Ac- 
cordingly, such libraries will need to have 
on hand books expressing all kinds of 
views and many ‘philosophies, good and 
bad. Knowing this, do we ask too much 
when we request that the good be em- 
phasized, that the bad be pushed into 
the dark? Are we being unreasonable 
when we request what emphasizes the 
best in our historical background and the 
best in our cultural milieu? Are the 
needs and wishes of the public being an- 
swered when we demand that books 
which are in keeping with the best in 
Western Christian culture be selected 
and publicized rather than those which 
favor pagan materialism? After all, the 
public library is the library for the pub- 
lic—its democratic public—which it serves 
when it gives the best, the most solid, 
the greatest aid for reference and recrea- 

(Concluded on page 50) 











News and Notes 








NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
BOOK WEEK 

Although the report is still very in- 
complete it is evident that the 1941 cele- 
bration of National Catholic Book Week 
far surpassed that of last year, indicated 
not only by an increase in the number 
of units and organizations outside the 
C.L.A. participating but also in the better 
programs and intensified interest in the 
same groups that joined in the initial 
celebration in 1940. 

Canisius High School, under the 
leadership of Miss Lucy Murphy, spon- 
sored its fourth Book Fair and again pub- 
lished a superbly designed catalog * * * 
In Syracuse a radio program originating 
in the studios of WAGE was presented 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System at 
3:45 P. M., Sunday, November 2. Spe- 
cial guests on the broadcast were the Rev- 
erend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., of Cani- 
sius College, Buffalo, and vice-president 
of the Catholic Library Association, the 
Reverend John W. Lynch, Editor of The 
Catholic Sun and author of the new 
book (just off the press), A woman 
wrapped in silence. As a special feature 
of this inaugural broadcast for Catholic 
Book Week, ten copies of Father Lynch’s 
new book were awarded to radio lis- 
tners * * * In Scranton a half-hour pro- 
gram was presented over station WGBI 
from 9:30 to 10:00 P. M. on Sunday, 
November 2. This program was spon- 
sored jointly by the Scranton Diocesan 
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Council of Catholic Women, the Scran- 
ton Diocesan Holy Name Society and the 
Diocesan Guild Studios, local bookstore 
and church goods house. Participating 
in the program were The Most Reverend 
William J. Hafey who spoke for eight 
minutes on Catholic literature, and four 
other speakers in a panel discussion of 
four current novels and biographies * * * 
The Wichita and the Cincinnati Units 
prepared elaborate lists of aids and pro- 
jects * * * St. John’s University Li- 
brary planned a Book Fair for Novem- 
ber 8 * * * The Milwaukee Unit, work- 
ing with the Home and School Associa- 
tion of Milwaukee also sponsored a Book 
fair * * * On the Pacific Coast four cities 
of Spokane, Portland, Tacoma and 
Seattle adopted the Book Fair plan * * * 
From Chicagoland we learn that sev- 
eral branch and suburban libraries ar- 
ranged special displays of books by Cath- 
olic authors. Extensive publicity regard- 
ing these exhibits appeared in eleven 
suburban papers and in the official dioc- 
esan organ, The New World. 


CATHOLIC LITERARY AWARD 


The best book of 1940 written by a 
Catholic was voted to be the Autobiog- 
raphy of Eric Gill. This vote was taken 
by the Board of Governors of the Gallery 
of Living Catholic Authors on works by 
Gallery members for the Annual Award 
of the Gallery. With a membership of 
three hundred the Gallery comprises 
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Catholic authors of note and a special 
group of outstanding merit designated 
the Academy which will ultimately num- 
ber forty immortals, in the manner of 
the French Academy. There are at pres- 
ent thirty-seven Academy members. 


Choice of the recipient of the Award 
was made from all Gallery authors of 
books of the past year. Eric Gill was 
considered most worthy of this first Cath- 
olic Literary Award of the Gallery. His 
book, completed just before his death, 
was published in England by Jonathan 
Cape Ltd. in 1940. It was published in 
the United States in 1941 by the Devin- 
Adair Company, and was the choice of 
the Catholic Book Club for June of this 
year. A special Catholic Book Club edi- 
tion was printed and the vote of the 
Board was taken on this edition of the 
book. 


The death of Eric Gill precludes the 
formal presentation of the Award which 
is to be an annual occasion of note in 
Gallery activities. The Award is hon- 
orary and in the form of a scroll special- 
ly designed for the Gallery. This scroll 
bearing the name of the author and the 
date of the Award, which will be the 
Feast of Christ the King, the last Sunday 
of October in each year, will be sent to 
the widow of Eric Gill through the 
Devin-Adair Company. 


The author’s dislike of display, the 
beautiful simplicity of his art, are re- 
flected in the format of the Autobiog- 
raphy, which is wholly pleasing. Devin- 
Adair have used a type similar to the 
Perpetua designed by Gill, and have ap- 
pended a fine selection of thirty-six illus- 
trations of works of art by the author, 
which of themselves make the book 
worth owning. 


The Catholic Literary Award of the 
Gallery of Living Catholic Authors was 
voted on by the Board of Governors at 
their meeting on October 12 at Cam- 
pion House, in New York City. Sister 
Mary Joseph, S.L., founder and director 
of the Gallery, was present at the meet- 
ing and the chairman of the Board, the 
Reverend Francis X. Talbot, S.J., pre- 
sided. Among those present were: John 
Gilland Brunini, Editorial Secretary of 
the Catholic Poetry Society of America; 
the Reverend Irenaeus Herscher, O.F.M., 
Librarian of St. Bonaventure College, St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y.; Charles Higgins of 
the Boston Public Library, Boston, Mass.; 
and Eugene Willging, Editor of The 
Catholic Library World. New members 
elected to the Board were the Reverend 
James Kortendick, S.S., assistant to the 
Reverend Francis Mullin, Librarian of 
the Catholic University of America, re- 
tiring, and Catherine M. Neale, New 
York Representative of the Gallery, 
named as secretary. 


After choice was made of Eric Gill as 
recipient of the 1940 Award of the Gal- 
lery for his Autobiography, new mem- 
bers were elected to the Gallery. A ma- 
jority of votes is required for election and 
this was given to: the Reverend Walter 
Farrell, O.P., author of A companion to 
the Summa; Graham Greene, author of 
Labyrinthine ways and other books; 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, author of The 
grace of Guadalupe and many other 
works; and Olive B. White, author of 
The king’s good servant and Late harvest. 
There are only two vacancies among the 
twenty-five foreign members, and one 
vacancy among the fifteen American 
members, of the Academy of the Gal- 
lery, and it was decided that no new 
Academy members would be elected this 
year by the Board. 
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The lectures of Sister Mary Joseph, 
S.L., were stressed as an important ac- 
tivity of the Gallery, spreading knowl- 
edge of Catholic authors and their books. 
The Gallery collection of manuscripts 
and books of its authors was recom- 
mended to the attention of publishers, 
editors and writers, who are asked to 
send them to the Gallery. A vote of 
thanks was extended to the St. Louis 
Consultive Committee and the Gallery 
Committee on Juvenile Literature for 
their cooperation since their organization 
this year. Plans for the celebration of 
the Tenth Anniversary of the Gallery, 
in May, 1942, were considered. 


WESTERN NEW YORK 

The Western New York Catholic Li- 
brarians Conference held its first meeting 
for this year at Mount St. Joseph Acad- 
emy, Saturday, September 20. Annual 
election of officers took place. The Rev- 
erend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., was re- 
elected general chairman. 

Members of the Conference decided to 
continue the publication of the Library 
Bulletin this year. Form, content and 
menas of financing the bulletin were dis- 
cussed. Time and place of six meetings 
were scheduled. Programs for each of 
these meetings were outlined, and spe- 
cial activities for Catholic Book Week 
planned. 

In the elementary section book re- 
views will be part of every meeting pro- 
gram. Four demonstrations in library 
work with pupils in elementary schools 
will be given. The high school section 
will continue to review new books in 
various fields. Literature of South Amer- 
ica will be a special phase of the work. 
Special attention will also be given to 
books already on recommended reading 
lists for high school use with the objec- 
tive of weeding out undesirable works. 


PITTSBURGH CATHOLIC 
CATALOG 

Books of Catholic interest by Catholic 
authors published 1930-1940 is a recent 
publication of the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. This is a supplement to the 
well-known complete catalog issued in a 
revised edition in 1921. Over 500 titles 
are mentioned in the classified sections. 
Selection of titles was limited to books 
that may be borrowed for home reading 
and to books in the English language for 
adults. 


CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL 
CATALOG 

Forty-two Recent Books for Catholic 
Schools is the title of an appendix to the 
1938-1941 Supplement of the Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries. This 
Catholic list was selected by a C.L.A. 
committee under the chairmanship of 
Richard J. Hurley of Catholic University. 
It provides an excellent preview of the 
projected Catholic High School Library 
List. 


NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY 

On Saturday, May 17, some thirty-five 
high school librarians of the New York- 
New Jersey Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association met in Saint Ann’s Academy 
Library. Brother Paul Ambrose, F.M.S., 
was chairman of the meeting. 

The first speaker, Miss Catherine Neale, 
is the compiler of the National Catholic 
Almanac and representative for the Gal- 
lery of Living Catholic Authors. Miss 
Neale carefully outlined the work of the 
Gallery and the procedure followed in 
selecting its members. She announced a 
series of lectures to be given in early Fall 
in connection with the work of the Gal- 
lery. Dr. William FitzGerald, retiring 
President of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, and Chairman of the Brooklyn- 
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Long Island Unit, then reported on the 
proceedings of the C.L.A. convention in 
New Orleans. 

The final speaker, an expert in her 
field, was Miss Mary Gould Davis, super- 
visor of story-telling for the New York 
Public Library. She addressed the mem- 
bers on the approach to be used in mak- 
ing storytelling effective on high school 
level and clearly set forth the two factors 
involved in becoming an accomplished 
storyteller. 

Officers of the high school group of the 
N.Y.-N.J. unit for the coming year are: 
Chairman, Reverend Joseph Cantillon, 
S.J.; Vice-Chairman, Brother Paul Am- 
brose, F.M.S.; Secretary, Mother St. Law- 
rence, S.H.C.]. 


PENNSYLVANIA CATHOLIC 
LIBRARIES 

The Catholic Round Table of the 
Pennsylvania Library Association met at 
Bethlehem, Pa., on Saturday, October 11, 
at 2:45 P. M. Sister M. Norberta, I.H.M., 
Librarian of Marywood College, Scran- 
ton, Pa., acted as chairman. The follow- 
ing papers were read: 

“The Reading Clinic at Marywood 
College” by Sister M. Denis, I.H.M., As- 
sistant Librarian, Marywood College; 
“National Catholic Book Week” by Sister 
M. Hieronyme, R.S.M., St. Xavier’s Acad- 
emy, Latrobe; “Ethical Aspects of Con- 
temporary Fiction” by Dr. A. J. App, 
Professor of English, University of Scran- 
ton. 

At the business session it was decided 
to elect a chairman for the 1942 meeting 
and a vice-chairman who would be the 
chairman-elect for the 1943 meeting. 
Dr. Austin J. App of the University 
of Scranton was chosen as 1942 chair- 
man; Sister M. Denis, I.H.M., as vice- 
chairman. 


DEMOCRACY’S DEFENSE 
(Concluded from page 46) 

tion and inspiration. Naturally, the li- 
brary does not try to poison or to do 
harm to its public, but rather, as the im- 
portant provider of intellectual and rec- 
reational pabulum for society, looks for 
the social well being of its members. So, 
our public libraries can serve democracy 
best by selecting, by publicizing, by intro- 
ducing those books which best contribute 
to social order—books which reflect a 
Christian philosophy of life—which is 
the essential democratic viewpoint— 
books which in no way glorify the pagan 
view of materialism. All libraries, espe- 
cially public libraries, have the duty and 
the sacred obligation, through their li- 
brarians and directors, of distributing and 
of preparing for use that printed material 
which contributes to the democratic ideal, 
an ideal which is on an intellectual and 
not on an emotional basis. 


If the concept of defense signifies pro- 
tection of interests, then, surely, the 
Christian library, which is administered 
by librarians following the tradition of 
Western culture and civilization and the 
tenets of Christian philosophy, protects 
and guards the flame of the only true 
democracy. Only those librarians who 
foster the best in Western Christian 
thought and who relegate to the back- 
ground the insidious, strangling doctrines 
of Oriental, pagan, materialistic writers 
encourage the development of those 
democratic ideals so magnificently enun- 
ciated in the Preamble to the Constitu- 
tion and in the Bill of Rights. You, the 
members of the Catholic Library Asso- 


ciation, belong to this glorious group of 
defenders of democracy. May your zeal 
never die! May your part in the protec- 
tion of America’s democracy never fail! 
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CATALOGING AND CLASSIFICATION 

This meeting was held on Thursday, April 17, 
at 10:00 A. M. in the Hotel Roosevelt under 
the chairmanship of Reverend Andrew L. Bou- 
whuis, S.J., Canisius College, Buffalo. The en- 
tire session was devoted to discussion of the 
paper delivered by Mrs. Jeanette Murphy Lynn 
of Nashville entitled “On Recataloging”. This 
paper will be printed in a later issue. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES 

Under the chairmanship of Mr. William A. 
Gillard, St. John’s University, Brooklyn, the Col- 
lege Libraries Round Table met on Wednesday, 
April 16, on the Mezzanine, Hotel Roosevelt. The 
first speaker was Miss Julia Killian, St. Eliza- 
beth’s College, New Jersey, from whose paper 
are taken some of the following excerpts: 


ADMINISTRATION OF REFERENCE IN THE 
Smactt Coiiece Liprary 

Perhaps we have been too eager to fill our 
shelves with reference materials obtained from 
recommended lists, which are very often several 
years old. Much of the material is of real value, 
while a part of it is of interest only on the his- 
tory of the subject. A good professor who is 
constantly reading in his field is of greater help 
to a librarian than any one recommended list. 
As a specialist in this field, the faculty member 
can evaluate the presentation of his subject in 
our reference collection. He can assist us in our 
choice of books; he can show us topics that need 
bibliographic supplementation, but it is the rare 
faculty member who can see his subject in rela- 
tion to other branches of knowledge. It is in 
the solution of this problem, that is, the welding 
together of our collection that the librarian’s tal- 
ents come to the fore. He can note the gaps in the 
collection and make attempts to fill them; his is 
the duty, to use a familiar cliché, to effect a 
well-rounded collection. By examining the stand- 
ard bibliographies in the reference field, e.c., 
Mudge, Shores, etc.; by noting types of reference 
tools that are missing, e.g., Manuals, maps, etc.; 
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and by setting up a desiderata file, he can plan a 
long range program for the building up of the 
collection. 

One field of reference through which an enor- 
mous amount of current material can be secured 
is government publications. Studies of current 
facts and problems in a wide range of subjects 
can be found here. As an example there are 
the hearings before the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee (Monopoly Committee), which 
have probed exhaustively the economic and 
political aspects of various activities in the United 
States. The social scientist is finding an increas- 
ingly wide range of opportunity to work at the 
practical problems of social policy under the 
sponsorship of the state, and too few students 
and teachers realize the excellence of the studies, 
which are being made with the finance facilities 
and publication subsidy of government docu- 
ments. However, we should never get into the 
habit of considering them just as documents, but 
as actual tools contributing to the advancement 
of a subject. Forget their corporate nature and 
consider them as individuals. This can best be 
done by classifying and cataloguing them as 
separate works. 

Another pitfall for the small college librarian 
is an overstrict attitude toward cataloguing and 
classification with the adoption of L.C. cards 
becoming more widespread, many librarians feel 
that all books must be catalogued in this elabo- 
rate fashion. They seem to feel too that the use 
of these cards demands the use of the L.C. sys- 
tem of classification. Such is not true. As a 
matter of fact, it is not wise for libraries of less 
than 100,000 volumes to attempt L.C. classifica- 
tion, as recent studies have shown. 

Another danger that must be guarded against 
is the complete or almost complete substitution 
of the use of reserve books for general reference 
and general reading. All of us, I am certain, are 
agreed on the desirability of using a reserve book 
room. But too many of our students have been 
routed by class assignments to specific books or 
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sections of books on the reserve shelves; the re- 
mainder of the library is for them an untouched 
and unsought preserve. This defeats the primary 
end of our educational process. Instead of teach- 
ing students to search out materials for them- 
selves and thus prepare them for after-college 
life, we continue to bottle-feed them by means 
of reserve books. It is all very well to say that 
this is the faculty’s fault; but we librarians are 
equally to blame. Have we acquainted the 
faculty with the use made of the books they have 
assigned? Statistics, always a bothersome routine, 
will help solve this problem. Again, have we 
kept the faculty posted on the new books ap- 
pearing in the field? These are only two of the 
many solutions that can be used; but they are 
sufficient to show that the reserve book problem 
can be reduced through the librarian’s efforts. 


One further suggestion which I should like to 
add here is the help that we may be to each 
other in discussing problems. Some of us have 
been trying to schedule various periods of the 
year to library visits. These visits to other li- 
braries, acquaintances and even better, friend- 
ships with other librarians, have become a fertile 
means of furthering the work of the library. All 
of us have ideas to give to one another, and the 
service which we perform within the framework 
of Catholic education can be better rendered by 
a spirit of common aims, common loyalties, com- 
mon problems. 

Miss Anne M. Cieri of the Department of 
Library Science, Catholic University, described 
the need of Catholic evaluation of college books. 
This paper is given in abridged form. 


THe ProspLeM oF Book SELECTION IN A 
CaTHotic Coitece Lmrary 


There is more to the job of selecting books for 
a Catholic library than for any other. Not only 
must the librarian judge each book by the general 
principles of selection, such as curricular needs, 
literary quality, authority, format and so on, but 
she must go one step beyond that. She must 
evaluate the book in the light of Catholic teach- 
ing. Censorship of varying degrees is not a new 
thing in library work, nor is it peculiar only to 
Catholic libraries. Non-sectarian educational in- 
stitutions, and even public libraries, have their 
black-lists and limited circulation shelves. But 
in a Catholic library it is a heavier obligation. 
The librarian must be sure that books bought do 
not run counter to the broad prescriptions of 
divine natural law and divine positive law. 


When I told a well-known leader in the li- 
brary world, a non-Catholic, that work was being 
started on a Catholic supplement to the Shaw 
List of books for college libraries, she laughed 
at me and said, “I don’t see the need of that 
at all. Why must you have a Catholic Periodical 
Index, a Catholic high school catalog, and now 
a Catholic Supplement to Shaw? Tell me truth- 
fully, isn’t that being very biased?” Of course 
it’s biased, but only as biased—or partisan—or 
narrow as universal truth. 

How is the Catholic librarian to know which 
books are not to be included on her shelves? 
Every Catholic librarian should have at arm's 
reach a copy of the latest edition of the Index 
librorum prohibitorum so that every order sent 
out can be checked against it. Better yet, she 
should be able to recognize from memory at 
least the few titles on the Index which are in- 
cluded in Father Betten’s Roman index of for- 
bidden books. 


Abbé Louis Bethléem has published several 
books treating with French literature—which are 
indispensible tools in selection. Notably among 
these are Romans a lire et romans a proscrira 
and Les piéces de théatre. 

The general principles underlying these lists 
should be known and understood by the li- 
brarian. These principles are contained in the 
preface of the 1935 edition of the Index librorum 
prohibitorum wherein Cardinal Merry del Val 
wrote an essay outlining them. Since this un- 
fortunately is written in Latin only, I should 
like to suggest that some of our eminent Latin 
scholars make it available in English. The out- 
standing work in English in this subject is like- 
wise limited in its use, since it is now out-of. 
print. I refer to Father Joseph M. Pernicone’s 
Ecclesiastical prohibition of books published at 
the Catholic University Press in 1932. However, 
the curator of the Catholic University Press, Mr. 
William Smith, told me yesterday that the book 
is fourth on the list of those to be reprinted. It 
is being brought to date and publication is 
promised within a year. 

Catholic college librarians must depend on 
the faculty for over half of the suggestions for 
purchases. Too often faculty members, pre- 
occupied by their own subject, unwittingly suz- 
gest titles which are prohibited, and since final 
responsibility for selection rests with the librar- 
ian, all titles must be checked. 

To help in this selection problem, the only 
recognized tool is the Shaw List of books for col- 
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lege libraries. While excellent in many ways, 
yet it fails the Catholic college since it contains 
many books on the Index, and does not contain 
the standard works needed in Catholic educa- 


non. 


Even lists sponsored by Catholic agencies can- 
not be completely relied upon as a selection aid. 
For instance, The Book Survey of the Cardinal 
Hayes Literature Committee recommended Franz 
Werfel’s Forty days of Musa Dagh. Yet The 
Catholic World banned this work not only as 
non-Catholic but also as non-Christian. Again, 
Brother Leo’s book, English literature, which is 
used as an authoritative text in Catholic institu- 
tions, recommended Religio medici with the 
accompanying statement that the theories held 
in it do not apply today and therefore the read- 
ing is harmless. Yet this book appears explicitly, 
nominatim, on the Index. 


Nor can the reviews appearing in Catholic 
periodicals be implicitly trusted. As an example, 
Commonweal reviewed favorably John Fante’s 
Dago Red and James T. Farrel’s A world I never 
made. Yet the latter was excoriated by The 
Saturday Review of Literature as bad art—this 
in a periodical which does not consider moral 
issues a detrimental factor in literature. 


The list of books published by America last 
year was intended primarily as a reading list for 
the Catholic layman, and as such is not suitable 
for our purposes. The specialized lists in various 
fields, e.g., Fr. Boniface Moll’s list of books in 
sociology; that of Fr. Joseph Falvey’s in philos- 
ophy, and Sister Genevieve Baker’s in religion, 
and others, are too extensive for use. In addi- 
tion, they are Columbia Library School theses 
and are not now in print. 

(Editor’s Note: The balance of this paper has 
already appeared in C.L.W., April, 1941, p. 221-3.) 

As chairman of the College Libraries section 
of N.C.E.A., Reverend John W. Dunn, C.M., St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y., discussed in- 
formally the relationships that should exist be- 
tween N.C.E.A. and C.L.A. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The high school librarians met on Friday, April 
18 at 2:00 P. M. under the chairmanship of 
Richard James Hurley, Catholic University of 
America. The session was devoted to a panel 
and informal discussion of The Catholic High 
School Catalog. No complete report of this ses- 
sion has reached the editor. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO CATHOLIC 
READERS 

This Round Table was held on Thursday, 
April 17 on the Mezzanine, Hotel Roosevelt; the 
chairman of the meeting was Miss Lucy Murphy 
of the Buffalo Public Library. The paper de- 
livered by Reverend Timothy J. Coughlin has 
already appeared in our May issue while Dr. 
Paul J. Ketrick’s “Literature and the Catholic 
Mind” is to be printed in an expanded form as 
part of a Catholic University symposium. 

From the talk of Reverend John R. Timpany, 
St. Peter Claver’s Reading Room, New Orleans, 
we take these extracts 


BACKGROUND READING FOR CATHOLIC NEGROES 

In our American Catholic set-up the Negro 
is taking a larger and larger place. This is due 
to the greater consciousness we have of his pres- 
ence among us and the more sharply prodding 
conscience that makes us realize the obligation 
we have of doing something for him. All other 
missionary problems in the United States take a 
secondary place beside the duty the American 
Church has of doing something for this too long 
neglected part of our population. 

The Negro reads the newspapers and periodi- 
cals in much the same preferential order fol- 
lowed by other Americans. But there is one 
field that is proper to him. He has a press of 
his own. Mostly it is poorly edited, filled with 
news items in which salaciousness seems to be 
the deciding factor as to whether or not they 
will make the paper, small time gossip and so- 
called society news (Negro society, of course). 
Because most American Negro church-goers are 
Protestant and much social life of the Negro is 
tied up with the church, his papers carry a lot 
of Protestant church news. Again because he is 
made to suffer many indignities because of his 
race, his press is loud, and with reason, to pro- 
claim his resentment. Unfortunately, that does 
little good because only Negroes read Negro 
papers and his complaining voice in the Negro 
press is as a voice crying in the wilderness. But 
these same indignities, to correct which so little 
is done, and the broadcasting of them through 
his press, create in him an attitude of mind by 
which he looks skeptically at our American sys- 
tem, even in its Catholic aspects and as a result 
some times leans toward the red side of the 
picture. 

There should be depositories of good reading 
matter for him and these should be readily ac- 
cessible. Already in many of the larger cities 
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there are branches of the public library set apart 
for his special use. We are speaking now of the 
South where segregation is not only custom but 
law. We are not now concerned with the justice 
of that measure. We are facing facts. In these 
Negro branches of the public library systems we 
must note that tiey are deficient in both quality 
and quantity. Many times they have not much 
mere than cast-off books no longer considered 
as serviceable for white patrons. Because the 
books that receive greatest use are the light, 
frothy kind and the serious kind are less often 
perused, we quickly see what are most cast-off. 


It is necessary, therefore, that whatever in- 
fluence can be used should be brought to bear 
on library authorities to get a fair quota of funds 
to equip properly these Negro branches and 
secondly that in them as well as in all public 
libraries the right kind of reading matter be 
made available. For the sake of fairness we 
must note that, as in general education, so in 
library facilities, each year sees some progress, 
generally too little in bringing the Negro to a 
parity with his white fellow citizen. As to the 
smaller places in the south, where libraries are 
found for the general public no provision is 
made for the Negro. 

Another source of supply for the Negro reader 
is found in the school libraries. These, through 
donations of funds from agencies interested in 
Negro uplift, through collections of books made 
by the school faculties, through means provided 
by Parent-Teacher Associations, etc., have been 
growing apace in recent years. Here again there 
is need of guidance in selection of books. Be- 
cause these libraries are used principally by 
pupils, by those whose minds are in the forma- 
tive stage, by those who quickly accept with 
no question what they see on the printed page— 
there should be no sources of intellectual poison 
put in their way. 

We cannot fail to mention one other means 
of affording something good to read—a means 
that should have a larger and wider develop 
ment, the parish library. Some little sporadic 
effort has been made in this way. The big ob- 
stacle is lack of funds to buy books and to pay 
help necessary to administer such libraries. At- 
tempts to surmount these obstacles have been 
made by priests loaning or giving outright their 
books for this worthy cause, begging books from 
other places that were willing to hand over 
their duplicate copies or hand over discarded 
books that were still serviceable for many more 


readings. Help necessary for organizing the li- 
brary and taking care of circulation is supplied 
by volunteer workers and in cases by the govern- 
ment W.P.A. and N.Y.A. agencies. Behind the 
parish library movement there is the idea to get 
adults to read. If the service is offered to school 
children the acquaintanceship formed in child- 
hood will last, it is hoped, through the years. 
The Negro Catholic, because he is a minority 
group among his fellow Negroes and because his 
white fellow Catholic doesn’t fraternize with 
him, is more in need of sound religious instruc- 
tion, solid grounding in correct philosophic 
thought, right information in history, than any 
other group. He is forced to socialize with his 
own. If his own are non-Catholic there is al- 
ways the danger of contamination, leading to a 
weakening of the faith. This is especially true 
in communities where Catholics are few and 
prejudice strong and Negro Catholics mostly 
converts. Let him have, then, his chance, through 
books placed in his way: simple explanations of 
Catholic belief and practice, works on church 
history, on liturgy, simple treatises on philosophi- 
cal subjects. The pamphlet rack in the church, 
the study club in the home could help here. 


SEMINARY LIBRARIES 

The Theological Seminaries Round Table was 
held in the Roosevelt Hotel, Thursday evening, 
April 17, 1941 at 8:00 P. M. The Reverend David 
R. Kinish, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s College, Atchi- 
son, Kansas, presided; the Reverend Harry C. 
Koenig, St. Mary of the Lake Seminary, Munde- 
lein, Illinois, acted as secretary. This session 
was attended by nearly sixty priests, many of 
them delegates to the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Convention. At the business session Father 
Kinish asked for nominations for the vice-chair- 
manship. The Reverend Arthur J. Riley, St. 
John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass., was nominated 
and elected unanimously. 

Father Kinish distributed mimeographed copies 
of his paper, “Suggested First Purchases for a 
Priest’s Library”. This list will prove valuable 
to seminary librarians who wish to recommend 
to young priests beginning their ministry. 

Reverend Leo P. Foley, C.M., Kenrick Semi- 
nary, Webster Groves, Mo., spoke on “Books 
Forbidden by the Common Law of the Church”. 
Then the Reverend Colman Farrell, O.S.B., St. 
Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, read his 
paper: “Books and Reading and Ecclesiastical 
Law”, which aroused so much discussion that 
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the speakers suggested a committee be formed 
to make a survey of the methods now being used 
in the application of Index legislation and thar 
after this survey had been completed, a manual 
be written to guide librarians in the handling of 
problem books. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

The meeting was held at Hotel Roosevelt, 
Friday, April 18 at 2:00 P. M., under the chair- 
manship of Sister St. Luke, C.S.J., Fontbonne 
College, St. Louis. After the talks from which 
excerpts are given below, Sister Mary Justinia, 
S.S.N.D., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was elected 
chairman for 1942. 

The opening speaker, Mother M. Emmanuel, 
O.S.U., Supervisor of the Nursery School and 
Kindergarten, Ursuline College, School of Edu- 
cation, New Orleans, Louisiana, introduced a 
group of pre-school children ranging from the 
age of 3 to 5 years and demonstrated their ability 
to recognize and discuss their favorite characters 
from Mother Goose, and the Bible Stories. 


Pre-ScHOOL PREPARATION FOR READING READINESS 

After the demonstration the talk was resumed 
as follows: 

You may have singled out three-year-old lay. 
Already he is a lover of books; frequently he 
relates stories that his books contain. He has 
brought them to school to show us and share 
with us because he is so proud of them. In 
other words, they are true friends. Incidentally, 
his father is a doctor but he has not made the 
mistake of developing only a perfect body; both 
he and his wife have read to Jay for nearly two 
years. 


Another child apparently of equal intelligence 
yet six months older has just commenced to be- 
come acquainted with the nursery rhymes. Why? 
Because the home environment and training are 
entirely different despite the fact that it is a 
lovely home. When I spoke to the mother of 
the second child mentioned, she excused his in- 
ability to follow us and to derive the same 
pleasure as the others from the nursery rhymes 
and little stories to her having neglected to read 
to him because she was so busy weighing his 
food and watching his diet, which brings me to 
a very important point. 

To really “begin at the beginning” we need to 
influence the homes directly by helping to edu- 
cate the parents in a sense of their duties and 
responsibilities. 


We know that true education develops the 
whole child; iie., physically, intellectually, emo- 
tionally, and spiritually. Generally speaking | 
do not think we need to be very much con- 
cerned with the physical welfare in our pre- 
school children. Many parochial schools have 
visiting nurses; our poorer schools are cared for 
by social workers, while in the wealthier ones 
our children are being literally killed with at- 
tention. 

Only a few weeks ago the mother of a three- 
year-old told me that she had decided to have a 
cardiagram made, contrary to the doctor's advice, 
just to satisfy herself that the child’s heart was 
functioning normally. I doubt seriously if we 
have the same assurance about the mental hy- 
giene and development of our children. If we 
learn to talk by talking, to walk by walking, to 
pray by praying, by the same token we learn to 
think by thinking. 

Now in order to think we need something to 
think over. The new series for pre-primer and 
the lower grades which has been compiled by 
Doctor Gray and his collaborators appealed to 
me because of its title even before I examined 
the contents: Think and Do Series. That gave 
promise of very worthwhile material. 

Were parents to have proper guidance they 
could “set the stage”, as it were, for our pre- 
school activities, carrying on in the home what 
is being advocated at school, thus eliminating 
waste of time and opportunities and the readjust- 
ment to contradictory norms. 

Since the home is the unit of society and the 
Holy Father is pleading for the strengthening of 
family ties, why not foster the return of a beau- 
tiful custom illustrated in the Life of Ellen 
Ewing where night after night the family gathered 
around the parents to enjoy the reading aloud 
of good books. 

Emotionally, too, many of the disturbances at 
school are carry-overs from home. Only this 
week I heard a five-year-old tell a crying three- 
year-old, whose temper tantrum had left me un- 
moved, that she thought her crying was due to a 
nervous condition. (Surely that was not pre- 
school vocabulary or childhood’s normal conver- 
sation.) 

Again we appeal to you librarians to encourage 
the establishment of Mothers’ Rooms where be- 
havior problems, books for babies, magazines, and 
suitable materials will be available, which re- 
minds me of a comment that was made by one 
of our group. My assistant had brought several 
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books from the public library among which was 
one that was very much the worse for wear be- 
cause it contained a favorite story that had been 
read and reread. When the lad had heard it 
for the third time he looked at me rather dis- 
gustedly and said, “That book is torn and ditry”; 
it made me feel that the story had lost some of 
its charm for him. This innocent remark com- 
ing from one so young is another proof of the 
effect that pleasing materials have upon infant 
attitudes and tastes. We realize that in the 
heart of every child is a longing to know and 
love the True, the Beautiful. After all that is 
the reason for the existence of our Catholic 
school system. What a sacred trust! Early im- 
pressions are lasting; therefore, they must be 
only the best. “The best is none too good for 
our children.” 

In the short time these children have been in 
school, three parents have remarked to me how 
happy they are about the prayers their little ones 
have learned. Two have even taught younger 
brothers and sisters; one, delirious with fever 
104°, recited all of his prayers, frightening the 
mother who was sure he was about to take leave 
of this earth; another announced to two com- 
panions that he would like to go to Heaven. 
One of his listeners decided she would be happy 
to follow him; but the third child, who is less 
spiritual and more selfish said, “I would like to 
go, too, but I want to wait until after Christmas”. 
When I asked, “Why?” she answered, “Because 
Santa Claus is going to bring me a bicycle”. The 
second commentator a bit surprised remarked 
rather reproachfully, “Well, I really don’t see 
why you have to wait until after Christmas; God 
made everything, and He surely would have no 
trouble supplying you with a bicycle in Heaven. 
He wants us to be happy.” How pleased our 
dear Lord must have been with that little one’s 
“logic and theology”! 

A nursery school director had several boarders 
between two and six years of age; she was very 
much concerned about one of her youngest 
charges who was six pounds underweight. Hav- 
ing the consent of the child’s busy and _ irre- 
sponsible mother, she consulted a baby specialist. 
After a few questions and a thorough examina- 
tion, the doctor said, “Can you tell me what 
this little one’s diet consisted of between the 
ages of six months and one year? There are evi- 
dences here of malnutrition.” The director was 
not surprised; the mother had admitted having 
given her baby pork chops and French fried 


potatoes when she was eight months old just be- 
cause she seemed to relish them. The doctor 
shook his head regretfully, remarking at the same 
time, “Poor child! Now we have to supply orange 
juice and cod liver oil in an attempt to counter- 
act the deficiency caused by improper nutrition; 
however, what we do now will never completely 
rectify the harm that has been done by neglect”. 
It seems to me an analogy between physical 
and mental diet could easily be drawn. Is not 
the doctor’s statement concerning physical neg- 
lect applicable to lack of proper mental food? 
Birthright of babyhood and Books for babies 
offer excellent suggestions suitable for children 
from two to five years of age and even younger. 
My one regret is that both books mentioned had 
left the shelves of the library only once during 
the past year, a fact that convinced me that 
parents need guidance and help. With all of 
that in view we propose to start a discussion and 
instruction group for parents next year. 
Naturally when problems arise in the kinder- 
garten and nursery, we teachers feel justified in 
holding the parents responsible for a large share 
of our difficulties. Reverend Father A. Bov- 
whuis, S.J., Librarian at Canisius College, Buffalo, 
New York, confirmed me in my opinion. For 
you who have not heard him, I think his statis- 
tics are very convincing proofs that we need to 
start reading readiness in the cradle. He said, 
“One-seventh of the freshmen enrolled at Cani- 
sius College would ‘steal’ a book to read; two- 
sevenths could be persuaded or cajoled into 
reading a book; one-seventh could be forced to 
read, but the other three-sevenths do not know 
how to read.” Having related these facts to the 
librarian of an Eastern college, he was surprised 
to find that only one-tenth of his freshmen would 
“steal” a book to read while at a graduate school 
he learned only one-tenth could read. 
Obviously these colleges are not responsible 
for the students’ inability to read and lack of 
appreciation of books. True, some remedial 
work is possible, but what a handicap to any 
freshman and with what loss of precious time! 
Besides, not all college freshmen can hope to 
meet with the success that crowned the efforts 
of one young man whose case Father Bouwhuis 
mentioned. In his first interview with the li 
brarian it was suggested that he read a Diamond 
Dick novel with some deletions. Having finished 
the book, he told Father, “That was a swell 
book”. Father was so pleased at the young man’s 
enthusiasm, he considered just this sentence the 
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best book report he had ever received. Two 
books on a trifle higher level were given in suc- 
cession; the young man had discovered the won- 
derful possibilities for recreation and information 
contained in books. Now he is a senior; al- 
though he is on the football team, spending a 
great deal of time practicing, he made an average 
of eighty-nine in philosophy with no grade lower 
on any other subject. In addition he had read 
forty-seven books in seven months. We realize 
that to be am exceptional record. Father called 
it “his triumph”. 

In order to find out what our grade school 
children were reading, he appointed committees 
to compile a list of current library books. Of 
the three thousand titles submitted, eighty had 
been published since nineteen hundred; of that 
number only thirty could be recommended. To 
remedy this matter of vital importance to our 
children’s intellectual growth, Library Institutes 
have been inaugurated under his supervision with 
gratifying results. Since November, 1940, Father 
Bouwhuis has also been issuing a Library Bul- 
letin which will prove helpful to teachers and 
librarians in their selection of books for all ages. 

All that I have said harks back to the thought: 
“We are the molders of men; yes, we are re- 
sponsible for the tastes and attitudes of the youth 
of today; to us in great measure the Church in 
America looks confidently”. Can we fail to re- 
spond to the best of our ability to that great 
trust? Indeed it is a challenge! 

From the paper presented by Sister M. Arch- 
angela, O.S.F., Diocesan Supervisor, Chicago, 
Illinois, we present this excerpt: 


Secectinc Booxs For YouTHFuL READERS 

“What are the best books?” “How shall we be 
guided in their choice?” These are questions 
frequently asked by teachers. Every teacher and 
librarian knows that no one book will please 
every child. Individual differences, interests, and 
prefereneces are important factors which must 
be considered in book selection. It would be 
sheer folly to say that since a boy is twelve years 
old and in the eighth grade he will, without a 
doubt, enjoy “Treasure Island”, or that because 
his sister has read and enjoyed “Alice in Won- 
derland” he will be of the same opinion. One 
writer, in an article on children’s reading, very 
appropriately wrote, “There are no such things 
as best books for children; there are only best 
books for a particular child. Be it ever so liter- 
ary, ever so educational, no book is a good book 
for a child, if it fails to interest him”. Unless 


a child reads books with satisfaction there may 
be developed in him a distaste for good litera- 
ture. The importance of having children inter- 
ested in what they read cannot be overestimated, 
for their interest causes them to remember the 
good things they have read and creates a desire 
for more. A single book which fills a need in 
the life of a child will do more toward satisfying 
his personal interest in books than all the pre- 
scribed reading lists ever printed. 

From a study of the child and his interests let 
us turn to his book needs. Every teacher cannot 
be a book specialist, therefore it is imperative 
that from the tremendous number of books pub- 
lished for children she will know which ones 
to select. 

(Editor’s note: The balance of Sister Arch- 
angela’s paper was devoted to mention of refer- 
ence tools and of titles included in Kiely’s New 
worlds to live, which was recommended as an 
excellent book selection tool for school and pub- 
lic library use.) 

Sister Constantius, C.S.J., Diocesan Supervisor, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, then read her paper en- 
titled 

THe CLassrooM TEACHER AND CHILDREN’S 
READING 

There was a time when a child of six was ex- 
pected and even forced to read. However, after 
much research, authorities on the subject are of 
the opinion that chronological age alone will not 
give promise of readiness to read. We must take 
into consideration the mental, physical and emo- 
tional factors of the child plus maturity, because 
reading is more than a series of isolated skills. 
It is a complex of mental processes. 

Aims in reading have advanced. A reading pro- 
gram should extend from Kindergarten through 
College. To promote rapid progress in learning 
to read, a carefully planned program of basic in- 
struction is vigorously recommended, because 
reading is not an art to be learned at any given 
time, nor can it be completed at any grade level. 
In order to plan an effective reading program the 
teacher must have certain specific information. 
She must know the following: 


Reading level of the child 
Chronological Age 

Mental Age 

Grade Placement 

Achievement in other subjects. 


Properly understood, reading means also growth 
in the ability to interpret and apply in life what 
the child reads. In other words to grow in in- 
tellect, personality and character through read- 
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ing. We are not satisfied today with teaching a 
child in the third grade simply to read; our aim 
is to have the child leave the third grade with a 
strong desire to read widely and independently 
for leisure and information. 


No advice will be accepted by a pupil from a 
teacher if confidence in the teacher is wanting. 
The child imitates very easily and admiration 
leads to imitation. We have made the stupen- 
dous blunder of believing that a child can be 
won and moulded by a machine, a system. The 
teacher, herself, is the biggest school force that 
can teach children to read. This she will not 
do until she stops mechanizing and begins to 
devote herself unselfishly and wholeheartedly to 
her pupils, their needs, desires, interests and 
daily lives. She must devlop the mythical sixth 
sense—an understanding heart without which 
the teacher is a mere pedagogue. It is the opin- 
ion of many educators that failures, problems of 
discipline, mediocre work, etc., can frequently 
be traced to the fact that teachers endeavor to 
teach pupils about whom they know very little. 

An item of great importance is vocabulary 
building which has been seriously neglected by 
many teachers. The building of a child’s vo- 
cabulary should not be left to chance or taught 
incidentally without any special drill period. A 
certain amount of drill is necessary if results 
are anticipated. Only as a teacher keeps a list 
of new words and provides reviews can she be 
definitely sure that vocabulary growth has really 
taken place. The child’s vocabulary enables him 
to think and also provides him a means of ex- 
pressing his thoughts. Naturally the child thinks 
in words, therefore, the larger the child’s vo- 
cabulary the better he can think. A small vo- 
cabulary prevents a child’s intelligence from 
functioning because it prevents his thinking and 
his expression of thought. It is not at all un- 
common to find the vocabulary of a large ma- 
jority of intermediate, junior and senior high 
school children three grades below what it 
should be. Consequently the children are not 
able to understand the books they are required 
to read and study. Supply the child with a 
larger stock of meaningful words and he will 
immediately improve in all his school work. A 
daily vocabulary period should be provided in 
the programs of grades one to six inclusive and 
this could be very nicely correlated with the 
spelling period. It would not be advisable to 
attempt to cram as many as ten to twenty new 
words into the vocabulary of each child daily, 


for if you do you will certainly destroy any in- 
terest in a vocabulary building campaign. The 
thorough mastery of one to three words daily 
depending on the grade and age of the child 
adequate. Encourage the children to keep a 
note-book in which they can jot down the differ- 
ent words they meet not only in reading fiction, 
but also history, biography, travel, science and 
literature. In order that a word may be re 
tained the child must use it many times in his 
ordinary conversation. 


Guidance in reading is a function of teachers 
in every curriculum field, and the value of in- 
stilling in the child the desire to read cannot be 
overestimated. This guidance should begin with 
the child in his tender years. He can be won 
by artistic picture books, story hours, book ex- 
hibits designed for his childish interests. It is 
only to the degree that the teacher succeeds in 
making reading a satisfying pleasurable activity 
for pupils that a love for reading can be de- 
veloped and the activity be carried on freely by 
them in leisure time. If you fill their leisure 
time with good, wholesome reading, you are help 
ing to make good American citizens of them. 
Youth is indicative of the use that will be made 
in later life of those leisure moments that gain 
or lose for us all eternity. 


To succeed in reaching this desired goal the 
teacher must not only know children and books, 
have had courses in reading, methods in impart- 
ing, but she must have an intimate acquaintance 
with the whole realm of children’s literature— 
past and contemporary, as well as_ sufficient 
knowledge of the background, both historic and 
social out of which traditional literature grew. 
She must provide instruction suited to the ob 
served differences among her pupils, as well as 
their abilities, habits and interests. If certain 
pupils have been admitted to the grade and re 
quire training in the skills of the earlier grades, 
the needed instruction should be provided. [If 
others have achievement levels beyond that re 
quired by the particular grades, materials should 
be available to widen their interests and provide 
for growth. To be informed about books is one 
thing, but to know the contents of the book en- 
ables the teacher to determine the appropriate- 
ness for a particular child. Few teachers have 
a broad acquaintance with children’s books. To- 
day this realm of children’s literature is so rich 
and accessible that no teacher can afford to lose 
the opportunity of guiding the taste of her pupils. 

(Concluded on page 64) 
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Traffic lights; safe crossways into modern chil- 
dren’s literature from the Catholic point of view. 
By Mary Kiely. New York, Pro Parvulis Book 
Club, 1941. Pp. 110. $0.50. 


The Editorial Secretary of the Pro Parvulis 
Book Club has traveled the highways and by- 
ways of children’s literature and gives to religious 
teachers and to librarians a Catholic philosophy 
of book selection for young folks. The author 
is completely “at home” with her subject, com- 
bining a wholesome Catholic tradition with years 
of valuable public library experience in chil- 
dren’s reading interests. Her love for this par- 
ticular people and its literature suggests a spirit 
kindred to that of Francis Thompson when he 
answered the query—“What does it mean to be 
a child?” 

It is to have a spirit streaming from the 
waters of Baptism. It is to believe in love, 
to believe in loveliness and to believe in be- 
lief. It is to be so little that elves whisper 
in your ears; it is to turn pumpkins into 
coaches, and mice into horses, lowness into 
loftiness, and nothing into everything.! 


And the author succeeds in convincing the 
reader that all this can be achieved for the 
“younger company” by their elders (teachers and 
librarians), when they believe in the child and 
in good literature for him. 


Traffic lights is a road map with the cross roads 
clearly marked. While the driver is conscious 
of the dangers and detours, his passengers are 
protected and the lanes are ribbons of light 
bringing them to the Good, the True, and the 
Beautiful. These lanes are the brief chapters 
devoted to the various fields of subject interest 
as well as to specific types of child interest. They 
include: “Reading the Bible with Children”; 
“Drama for the School Stage”; “Our Lady in 
Literature”; “Our Responsibility to the Historical 





Francis Thompson, p. 66. 
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Story”; “Poetry and Children”; “Children’s Book 
Illustration”; “Biography”; “Medal Awards”; 
“The Classics”; “Devotional Literature”; “The 
Saints in Literature”; and “Catholic Roots in 
American Child Literature”. 


For the busy teacher who is never too oc- 
cupied to be concerned for the “joyous task” 
of guidance there are suggestions for “Making 
Booklovers”, for “Budgeting the Library”, for 
discovering “Our Contemporary Life in Chil- 
dren’s Books”, for “Training the Imagination of 
the Reading Child” and of combating the evil 
effects of the modern comic strips and of the 
super-superman. 

If the child of tomorrow be equipped to meet 
the challenge of a society clamoring for Truth 
the child of today must be informed with a true 
Christian spirit through the reading of good 
literature—and this, “his Catholic elders owe 
him”. 


The printed book. By Harry G. Aldis. The 
second edition revised and brought up to dare 
by John Carter and E. A. Crutchley. Cambridge, 
at the University Press; New York, Macmillan, 
1941. Pp. x, 141. $1.50. 

This concise and extremely accurate manual 
combines a history of the printed book with a 
description of modern mechanical processes and 
advice on the handling (and mishandling of 
books). Although the emphasis is English, The 
printed book will be of great help to anyone 
desiring an introduction to printing and book- 
making. The small format and low cost add to 
its popular appeal. The appendix of type samples 
could be improved by stating more definitely the 
characteristics of each; this is done for some of 
the samples only. The history of the printed 
book (1938) and Weitenkampf’s Illustrated book 
are missing from the generally adequate bibliog- 


raphy. 
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BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
Catholic Book Club—September 


Harney, Martin P., S.J. The Jesuits in 

history. America Press, 1941. Pp. x, 

513. $4.00. 
The record of four hundred years’ service to 
the highest ideals of Christendom by the mem- 
bers of this glorious Company who strive in 
diverse ways for one aim, “ad majorem Dei 
gloriam”. With admirable restraint Father 
Harney relates the sad story of the Suppres- 
sion of his Society, its restoration, and its great 
work done, especially for education, during 
recent years. 


Biography 
DonNELLY, W. Patrick, S.J. Up from 
the mines. Father Michael Pro, padre of 
the proletariat. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1941. Pp. 67. $0.25. 
The life of the Mexican martyr who found 


inspiration in the encyclicals of Popes Leo 
XIII and Pius XI. 
Hapic, Marion A., A.F.M. Man of peace. 
St. Francis of Assisi. St. Anthony Guild 
Press, 1941. Pp. 35. $0.05. 
Reflections. 
McKeg, Irvinc. The trail of death: Let- 
ters of Benjamin Marie Petit. Indiana 
Historical Society, Indianapolis, Ind., 
1941. Pp. 141. Paper, $0.75. 
Father Petit died when not quite 29 years 
old, after a missionary career of less than 
three years. This book contains the mission- 
ary’s 27 detailed letters to his bishop and his 
family and his own carefully kept journal of 
his work among the Indians and his journey 
with them to Kansas. 
Perotti, Leonarp D., O.F.M. Saint Sal- 
vator of Horta. A Franciscan brother. 
Translated and adapted from the Italian. 
St. Anthony Guild Press, 1941. Pp. 29. 
$0.05. 
Biography of a saint who lived in the six- 
teenth century. 


Fiction 
Currier, IsaBEx. The young and the im- 
mortal. Knopf, 194i. Pp. 466. $2.50. 


The story of the human conflicts of two young 
women, one of whom, with inordinate pride 
of intellect and a resentment for the restric- 
tions of authority, sought to explore life to 
the fullest development of her personality; 
the other, deeply spiritual and stimulated by 
direction, entered the religious life. Both 
were faced with the necessity of self-conquest, 
and through the influence of one who had 
met and solved the same problems, both 
emerged victorious in the realization of true 
freedom. For the mature reader. 
. ory 
Emery, RicHarp Witper. Heresy and 
inquisition in Narbonne. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 


184. $2.50. 

A research problem of no little interest to 
Catholic historians has been searched and 
probed by Dr. Emery with significant results. 
It is evident that the author has used for his 
tools unbiased scholarship, honest historical 
sources (many from the archdiocesan archives 
at Narbonne), and complete integrity of fac- 
tual presentation. He turns the somewhat 
discomfiting, though nonetheless revealing 
searchlight of historical truth upon a unique 
situation in thirteenth century France. 

The town of Narbonne was apparently free 
from heresy, when settlements and _ villages 
in the immediate vicinity were rife with 
heresy and the inquisition was flourishing. In 
answer to those who would attribute this 
phenomena to unusually strong faith, Dr. 
Emery brings to light some damaging, though 
irrefutable testimony. The author claims that 
the lack of recorded cases in Narbonne may 
be attributed to three causes: (1) the ab 
sence of a Dominican tribunal; (2) failure 
of those responsible for the repression of 
heresy to fulfill their function; (3) prolonged 
absence of royal power from the town. 

The regime of Archbishop Pierre Amiel is 
especially interesting, revealing as it does 
some of the flagrant abuses which may occur 
in high places as a result of fallen human 
nature. 
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Hayes, CaRLTON J. H. A generation of 
materialism (1871-1900). Harper, 1941. 
Pp. xii, 390. $3.75. 
In his characteristic lucid and trenchant — 
Professor Hayes presents a rhs which wi 
of that period of European history = 
nessed the flowering of 
resurgence of imperialism and +g oe ee 
of totalitarian nationalism”. To the Catholic 
student of history this book has particular 
value because it presents a critical evaluation 
of the Church’s role in combating the per- 
nicious religious, intellectual, ial, and re- 
ligious errors of this “Generation of Ma- 
terialism”. For a long-range comprehension 
of the tumultuous Europe of today such a 
book is of inestimable value. This is a volume 
in The Rise of Modern Europe series. 


Juvenile 
The least one. [Illus- 
Viking Press, 1941. 


SawYeER, RUTH. 
trated by Leo Politi. 


Pp. 89. $2.00. 
A beautiful, simple story of the Mexican boy, 
Paco, and his burro, “the least one”, who was 
lost and restored through Paco’s faith and de- 
votion to San Francisco. Politi’s illustrations 
are superb. 

Sawyer, RutH. The long Christmas. 

Viking Press, 1941. Pp. 200. $2.50. 


Recreating the old Christmas spirit, this col- 
lection of stories, legends and carols is de- 
signed for use from “the first cock-crow on 
St. Thomas’s Day to the blessing of the can- 
dles on Candlemas”. The woodcuts, printed 
in rose, are well chosen to match the text. 
For story hours and home use; ages six to 
twelve particularly. 


Serepy, Kate. A tree for Peter. Viking 
Press, 1941. Pp. 102. $2.00. 


A story of the transformation wrought in 
Shantytown after big Peter, “King Peter”, 
aroused the spirit of small Peter. Charming- 
ly written and illustrated; for children of the 
early grades. 

Van Stockum, Hitpa. Pegeen. Written 

and illustrated by Hilda van Stockum. 

Viking, 1941. Pp. 268. $2.00. 
With the death of Granny and the fearful 
prospects of life with Uncle Dan in America 
temporarily delayed, Pegeen is taken to the 
heart of the O’Sullivan family in the hills 
of County Cork. Hers is a simple story of 
a well meaning mischievous girl told with 
: _ a wit and a magic that are traditionally 
Tisn. 


Literature 
Durry, CoruMBAN, O.F.M. The demon 
preacher. St. Anthony Guild Press, 1941. 
Pp. 55. $0.50. 


A drama depicting the struggles of St. Francis 
with the devil. 


Philosophy 
Lorp, Daniet A., S.J. Don’t be a liar. 


Queen’s Work, 1941. Pp. 40. $0.10. 
An exposition of the malice of untruth. 


O’Tooie, Georce Barry. War and con- 
scription at the bar of Christian morals. 


Oi Worker Press, 1941. Pp. 90. 
15. 
Articles written originally for The Catholic 
Worker concerning the morality of war, and 
the morality of conscription. Study outline. 


SHEEN, Futton J. A declaration of de- 
pendence. Bruce, 1941. Pp. 140. $1.75. 


A series of unified essays on aspects of the 
war showing that many of our present evils 
are due to man’s desire to be independent 
of God. Many passages are reminiscent of 
Chesterton’s Orthodoxy. 

SHEEN, Futton J. War and guilt. Our 

Sunday Visitor, 1941. Pp. 180. $0.60. 
Nineteen addresses delivered in the Catholic 
Hour on Sundays from December 15, 1940 to 
April 13, 1941. Contents: The spirit that 
makes war. War and the shattering of illu- 
sions. Providence and war. Conditions of a 
just war. Méilitarism and pacifism. What are 
we fighting for? War as a judgment of God. 
Understanding of the judgment. Universality 
of judgment. A declaration of dependence. 
Papacy and international order. Anti-Christ. 
The reality of sin. The masses and God. 
Liberal and reactionary. The four columns. 
The Cross and the double cross. Remorse 
and repentance. Easter. 

SULLIVAN, THOMAS SmiTH. The case for 

conscience. Our Sunday Visitor, 1941. 

Pp. 32. $0.10. 
Three Catholic Hour radio addresses delivered 
from June 29 to July 13, 1941: The stilled, 
small voice; Anti-social consciousness; The 
oracle of God 


Religion 


BasKFIELD, GERALD T. The purposes of 
our Eucharistic sacrifice. Our Sunday 
Visitor, 1941. Pp. 32. $0.10. 
Four addresses delivered in the Catholic Hour 
from June 1 to 22, 1941. Contents: The 
Eucharist, our sacrifice of praise. The Eu- 
charist, our sacrifice of thanksgiving. The 
Eucharist, our sacrifice of petition. The Eu- 
charist, our sacrifice of propitiation. 
Brste. New TestaMent. My daily read- 
ing from the four Gospels. United into 
one continuous narrative, using the new 
translation prepared under the direction 
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of the Episcopal Committee of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. Ar- 
ranged by Reverend Joseph F. Stedman. 
New York, Confraternity of the Precious 
Blood, 1941. Pp. 288. $0.25 to $2.50. 
A unified account of the Gospel story; ex- 
planatory footnotes supplement the text. 
Bist. New TesTaMENtT. My daily read- 
ing from the New Testament. Gospels 
unified; Epistles unified, using the new 
translation prepared under the direction 
of the Episcopal Committee of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine. Ar- 
ranged by Reverend Joseph F. Stedman. 
New York, Confraternity of the Precious 
Blood, 1941. Pp. 576. $0.25 to $2.50. 


A schedule of daily readings, one from the 
Gospel story, one from the Acts of the 
Apostles, or the Epistles, or the Apocalypse, 
covering the entire New Testament in the 
course of the liturgical year. 
CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOocTRINE. 
NATIONAL CoMMITTEE. A course of study 
in religion for teachers of Catholic chil- 
dren attending public schools. Devel- 
oped as a manual for the use of priests, 
religious and lay teachers in religious in- 
struction classes during the year. A 
course of study for Grades I and Il. St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1941. Pp. 38. 
$0.10. A course of study for Grades III, 
IV and V. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1941. Pp. 46. $0.10. A course of study 
for Grades VI, VII and VIII. St. An- 
thony Guild Press, 1941. Pp. 44. $0.10. 
Teachers’outlines with suggestions for visual 
aids and bibliographical references. 
Devaney, Joun P., S.J. What! me, a 
saint? New York, Institute of Social 
Order, 24 W. 16th St., New York City, 
1941. Pp. 16. Gratis. 
A simple explanation of the common sense 
of sanctity. 
Dotan, Apert H., O.Carm. Dare to 
live! Is our religion a burden or a boon? 
Carmelite Press, 1941. Pp. 64. $0.15. 
Based on nine sermons suggested and in- 
spired by Ida Coudenhove’s The nature of 
sanctity and The burden of belief. 
Dotan, Avsert H., O.Carm. Friends 
and enemies of happiness. Carmelite 
Press, 1941. Pp. 36. $0.15. 


The second in the series of pamphlets based 
on the Summa of St. Thomas, and written to 
encourage the reading of Father Farrell’s 
Companion to the Summa. 


Doran, AvBert H., O.Carm. Half way 
to happiness. Carmelite Press, 1941. Pp, 
32. $0.10. 
A selective digest of the truths of St. Thomas 
as treated in the first volume of Father Far. 
rell’s Companion to the Summa, and based 
on a consideration of the practical needs of 
the average layman. 


EIsENSTEIN, Ina. The ethics of tolerance 
applied to religious groups in America. 
Morningside Heights, N. Y., King’s 
Crown Press, 1941. Pp. 87. Paper, $1.50. 


The purpose of this unsentimental essay is 
to advance the cause of religious tolerance— 
or equity. The first part gives the history of 
religious tolerance in America and states the 
principle of equity. In part two this prin 
ciple is applied to the various aspects of the 
problem, an important factor in the religious 
conflict being the various nationalistic and 
social faiths. A selected bibliography is in- 
cluded. 
FARRELL, Water, O.P. A companion to 
the Summa. Volume I: The Architect 
of the universe. (Corresponding to the 
Summa theologica 1A.) Sheed, 1941. 
Pp. vii, 457. $3.50. 
The depth of the teaching of St. Thomas on 
God, His nature and His attributes con- 
sidered in Himself and in His creation, visible 
and invisible, are herein sounded with a 
mastery of analogy and beauty of imager 
that raise this volume to a place of superiority 
befitting its Subject. Volumes 2 and 3 previ 
ously published are entitled, The pursuit of 
happiness, and The fullness of life. The 
fourth and last volume is forthcoming. 
Gitus, James M., C.S.P. Favorite texts 
from the Confessions of St. Augustine. 
Our Sunday Visitor, 1940. Pp. 49. $0.10. 
Five radio addresses based on the more fa 
miliar passages from St. Augustine and de- 
livered in the Catholic Hour from November 
10 to December 8, 1940. 
Hacspiet, Bruno, S.V.D. Cheer up! A 
prescription for weary souls. Techny, 
Ill., Mission Press, 1941. Pp. 80. $0.10. 
Be of good heart! Reflections and experi 
ences of an optimist . Pp. 80. $0.10. 
Have confidence! A handbook of hope. 
Pp. 80. $0.10. 
Take courage! Fervorinos for the faint 
of heart. Pp. 80. 
A series of four pamphlets comprising thoughts 
and anecdotes for Christian living. 
A handy companion dedicated to our 
soldiers and sailors, and to the honor 
and glory of the Cross and Flag, by 2 
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Vincentian Father. Philadelphia, Kilner, 
1941. Pp. 109. $0.25 to $1.50. 

A revision of a book of devotions first pub- 

lished im 1917 for the spiritual defense of 

Catholic men in training. 
ImiraTiO. CuHristi. The imitation of 
Christ. From the first edition of an Eng- 
lish translation made c.1530 by Richard 
Whitford. Edited with an introduction 
by Edward J. Klein. Harper, 1941. Pp. 
261. $3.00. 

A beautifully printed edition designed to 

“present the Imitation of Christ from a liter- 

ary point of view and as an English - 

Old style grammatical forms are followed as 

well as Whitford’s homely, simple and direct 

language. The editor’s introduction alone is 
worth the cost of the book. 
KANE, JoHN A. The school of love. St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1941. Pp. 171. 
$1.50. 

A book of readings on the Holy Eucharist, 

written with simple and genuine unction, 

with no pretense of philosophical learning 
and without too obvious theological elabora- 
tion, destined to further in the devout reader 
the Eucharistic Life, which, according to the 
author, is the fullest development of the 
supernatural life. 

KraHe, Gorpon, O.F.M. What the Mass 

is for you. St. Anthony Guild Press, 

1941. Pp. 32. $0.05. 

An explanation of the symbolism of liturgy 

and ritual. 

Lorp, Dantet A., S.J. Over the Christ- 
mas hill. Queen’s Work, 1941. Pp. 19. 
$0.10. 

Memories and associations of the hills hal- 

lowed by Christ. Designed as a Christmas 

greeting and issued with an envelope. 
Lorp, Daniet A., S.J. When we go to 
confession. Queen’s Work, 1941. Pp. 
40. $0.10. 

Review of the proper approach to the Sacra- 

ment of Penance. 

Meyer, L. L. The Christian a new crea 
tion. Radio devotionals contrasting the 
seven Spirits of sanctification with the 
seven days of creation. Reverend L. L. 
Meyer, Pastor, St. Joseph’s Church, Mar- 
shall, Texas, 1941. Pp. 51. 

Discourses on the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
O’Kane, THomas N. The Catholic no- 
tion of faith. Our Sunday Visitor, 1941. 
Pp. 40. $0.15. 

Four radio addresses delivered in the Cath- 

olic Hour from July 20 to August 10, 1941. 

Contents: The nature of faith. Faith and 

reason. Faith and will. Faith and grace. 


Pascat, Braise. Pensees. The provincial 
letters. Modern Library, 1941. Pp. xvi, 
620. $0.95. 


A combined edition of Pascal’s two most 
famous works. The provincial letters is in 
the Index librorum prohibitorum. 
Paut, St. The living thoughts of Saint 
Paul. Presented by Jacques Maritain. 
Longmans, 1941. Pp. 160. $1.25. 
A skillful interweaving of text and commen- 
tary provide an introduction to the life and 
major “intuitions” of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles”. In the Living Thoughts Library. 
Reynoips, E. P. Confirmation. Our 
Sunday Visitor, 1941. Pp. 32. $0.10. 
The effects of Confirmation, and the obliga- 
tions of the confirmed. 
RumB_e and Carty. A correspondence 
course in Catholic doctrine. Radio Re- 


plies Press, 1941. Pp. 60. $0.50. 


Instruction in dogma, morals and worship, 

outlining the development of the perfect life. 
ScHNEwers, Nicnoras Cri., C.P. Let's 
be fair. Our Sunday Visitor Press, 1940. 
Pp. 29. $0.10. 

A defense of Catholic doctrine. 


Scott, Martin J. Hundreds of churches 
-but only one is Christ’s. America 
Press, 1941. Pp. 24. $0.10. 


Questions and answers in apologetics. 


SmirH, Grecory. The divine love story. 

Part I, The Apostles’ Creed. Catholic 

Action Committee, 424 North Broadway, 

Wichita, Kansas, 1941. Pp. 56. $0.25. 
A textbook designed for discussion clubs. 


STEDMAN, JosePpH F. “Triple” novena 
manual. Brooklyn, N. Y., Confraternity 
of the Precious Blood, 1941. Pp. 160. 
$0.25 to $0.75 


A new Army and Navy edition of “The Little 
Red Manual”, honoring seven bloodsheddings 
of Jesus, seven sorrows of Mary, and seven 
joys of St. Joseph. 


STEINMUELLER, JoHN E. A companion 
to Scripture Studies. Vol. I. General 
introduction to the Bible. Wagner, 1941. 
Pp. 478. $3.85. 


This compact, solid and scientific manual is 
the result of twenty years of research work, 
in which the author includes the fruitful re- 
searches of international scholarship, and 
places at the disposal of priest and layman 
helpful material for the defense of the Word 
of God revealed through the Bible. 
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Treacy, Geratp C., S.J. Deal honestly 

and justly! The seventh and tenth com- 

mandments. Paulist, 1941. Pp. 31. $0.05. 
A practical consideration of the social impli- 
cations of these two commandments. With 
discussion club outline. 


Science 


Scorr, Martin J., S.J. Science helps the 

Church. The Church favors science. 

America Press, 1941. Pp. 24. $0.10. 
Explanation of the Church’s stand in the 
Galileo affair and in the matter of evolution. 


Sociology 
AbLerR, Mortimer J. God and the pro- 
fessors. Our Sunday Visitor, 1940. Pp. 
35. $0.05. 


Address given at the Conference of Science, 
Philosophy and Religion in New York City 
in middle September, 1940 

CRONIN, JOHN Sreadioke defended. 


Our Sunday Visitor, 1941. Pp. 32. $0.10. 
Three addresses delivered in the Catholic 
Hour from August 17 through August 31, 
1941. Contents: The price of survival. Justice 
and the labor problem. Builders of the future. 

Gituts, JAMES M., C.S.P. Crucial ques- 

tions. Our Sunday Visitor, 1940. Pp. 

50. $0.10. 

Five radio addresses delivered in the Cath- 
olic Hour from October 6 through November 
3, 1940. Contents: Why are ye fearful, O ye 
of little faith? What is it all about? Why 
must the innocent suffer? Where now is thy 
God? When the Son of Man comes will he 
find faith on earth, 

Lorp, Daniet A., S.J. Here’s why we 

love our country. Queen’s Work, 1941. 

Pp. 40. $0.10. 

Upholding a well-balanced patriotism. 
Lorp, Danie A., S.J. Going steady. 


Queen’s Work, 1941. Pp. 20. $0.05. 

A common sense view of company keeping 

among the very young and those for whom 

marriage must be in the distant future. 
Muettier, THERESE. Family life in Christ. 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn., 
1941. Pp. 32. $0.10. 

A practical explanation of living the liturgy. 

Popular Liturgical Library. Series TV, No. 6. 
O’Brien, JoHN A. Nazism and ris- 
tianity. Our Sunday Visitor, 1941. Pp. 
39. $0.10. 

The trial and indictment of pagan Nazism. 
O’Brien, Joun A. The ideal marriage. 
how achieve it? Paulist Press, 1941. Pp. 
16. $0.05. 

Advocating the lessening of mixed marriage 

by, first, establishing a vigorous Catholic so- 


cial life; second, by conversion of the un 
believer before marriage. 
O’Connor, Martin J. The rights of the 
oppressed. Our Sunday Visitor, 194]. 
Pp. 40. $0.15. 
Four radio addresses delivered in the Cath 
olic Hour from September 7 to 28, 194], 
Contents: Life. Liberty. Pursuit of happi- 
ness. Independence. 


PAUL CLAUDEL, POET—PILGRIM 
(Concluded from page 44) 
Varillon, Francois. “Paul Claudel.” Etudes 223: 


309-326; 461-74. 1925. 

Williams, Michael. “Art of Paul Claudel.” 
America 16:113-4. 1916. 

—— “Grandeur de Paul Claudel.” Nouvelle 
“ee Frangaise 47: re 1936. (Articles 
by J. Schlumberger, F. Jammes, W. Weidlé, 
Cc. Cingria, L. Massignon.) 

—— “Paul Claudel.” (Special Number.) 


L’Oeuvre (Théatre), IX (1912). 
Vies et oeuvres d’écrivains, p. 53-97. 
Paris, Lanore, s. d. 


ROUND TABLES 
(Concluded from page 58) 


The paper written by Sister M. Gustave, O.P., 
Faith, Hope and Charity School, Winnetka, II, 
entitled “Let’s Have a Library”, was read by 
Sister Marie Genevieve, O.P. 


Let’s Have A Liprary 

Two major problems were offered for con 
sideration: What space is available for a library! 
How shall the funds for buying books be raised? 
The author surveyed several solutions such as 
the transformation of a janitorial stock room, 
the medical office, of old convent living quarters, 
of a section of a large hall, the stage of an audi- 
torium, etc., into fairly acceptable library rooms. 
The matters of building shelves, treating floors, 
supplying furnishings were also discussed. 


The methods of procuring books were men 
tioned such as through sponsorship of a Book 
Fair for parents, card parties, profits from 2 
school supply store, etc. The balance of the 
paper was devoted to mention of the outstanding 
book selection tools and of methods of training 
students to assist in the physical preparation of 
books. The latter part of the paper dealing with 
student library participation has already appeared 
in The Catholic Library World, March, 1939, 
pages 188-92. 
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